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Erditoriaf. 
By the Associate Editor. 


Public Opinion: We are having so diverse an 


Its Nature. 


Philippines, that it is well to go into this mat- 
ter of public opinion—what it really is. In 
any set of peopie the action of the whole dif- 
fers from the action of each alone. For there 
is a common mind coming out of the individ- 
ual persons. Each gives his influence, direc- 
tion and help toward a common stock of 
ideas and sentiments. Each has his own in- 
telligence and sensibility and they differ in 
power, yet each acts upon the other until a 
common judgment on necessary matters is 
reached. And so we have those general rules 
formed which all obey, those methods which 
all take. 

A certain capacity and intellectual posses- 
sion belongs to any group of people as a 
whole. Every nation has a national thought 
in some things, a common mind. England, 
France, Russia, each has its own peculiar 
public and opinions. The Parliament of 
Great Britain and the Congress of the United 
States has each its peculiar mind, its unwrit- 
ten law. The doctors have their traditions, 
their etiquette, and the lawyers theirs; show- 
ing a common life and purpose. 

To an extefit, the Presbyterian church is 
one and homogeneous. It is so in beliefs 
and traditions, in instincts and sympathies, in 
association and aim. This church then has 
so far a common thought and feeling, a com- 
mon self-respect and self-love, a common lik- 
ing for independence and home rule. To 
an extent our nation has its own structure, in- 
stitutions and sentiments, and is ever ready to 
maintain them. It has its own pride and 


hope. 
_Governor Johnson of Alabama 
its Working opens a recent article in the 
Independent with this paragraph: ‘“ The 


whole people of the State of Alabama are 
unanimously resolved in regard to one im- 
portant matter—there shall be no negro dom- 
ination anywhere throughout the State.” 
Such is the power of public opinion to enforce 
what is against the Constitution of the United 


opinion about our war with the > 


States. Again, in a recent number of the 
New York Observer it is stated that in San 
Francisco there are about one hundred and 
fifty Chinese women with bound feet. Such 
again is the power of a public opinion to en- 


‘force a painful custom. There is no law in 
case. 


Or again, in a recent number of the 
New York Evangelist we read: ‘Governor 
Sayer’s anti-trust conference is to meet at 
St. Louis on September 20th and a large at- 
tendance is expected. Texas and Ohio are 
vigorously fighting the trusts in every possi- 
ble manner.” Here is a case where the peo- 
ple are in the act of forming a public opinion 
but as yet have come to no conclusion. What 


then is this public opinion which as we see 
goes against the law, or goes without the law, 


or makes the law; this public opinion which 

finally is to determine our action in the Phil- 

There are various qualifica- 


ee tions of the statement that there 


is a general mind. First, there is really no 


mind, no consciousness, but in the several per- 


sons. There is literally no such thing as a 


compound mind, a collective consciousness. 
Again: This general mind is very vague 
about many specific departments of social 


life, but becomes clear and definite in the de- 


partment itself. There is the legal mind, the 
industrial mind, the political mind, the religi- 
ous mind, the mind of the farmers, the mind 
of the labor unions, the mind of the educators. 


Only in all these minds together do we have 


the whole social mind, the reflex of the whole 


social life. The intellectual equivalent of the 


whole thought, so far as it has been definite- 
ly formulated, is the body of the social sci- 
ences. | | 
The common social mind low- 
est in the scale is a relatively 
unconscious mind; an instinctive, automatic 
mind. The social mind as it grows becomes, 
however, more intelligent, reflective, purpose- 
ful. more definite in aim and method. There 
is less impulse. There is more consciousness, 
more deliberate working together. The unit- 
ed being knows what it wants and deliber- 
ately undertakes -to get it, The state, the 


Its Growth. 


- 
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church, the thousand little societies get more . 
and more self-conscious, get to acting more — 


and more on purpose, forbidding this, keep- 
ing that. The church gets to know what it 


knows, what it believes in, deliberately makes. 


its laws, establishes its institutions and 
makes its course definite. It gets to have 
an abstract body of truths, an intellectual ex- 
pression of the common experiences and pos- 


sessions, a body. of traditional views and pur- 


poses now added to and now taken from. 
The real ruler to-day in every- 


ee. thing we do together or ab- 


stain from doing is public opinion. It is the 


power of public opinion that executes or nul- 


difies the laws. Laws may advantageously 


be somewhat ahead of the character and con- 
dition of society, but as the laws depend for 
their enforcement upon the authority and 
power of the public body to enforce them, it 
is of course necessary to have the public body 
favor them; in other words, to have public 
opinion in their favor. Without the public 
opinion our protective laws (to shut taverns 
on Sunday, to close bad houses, to limit the 
power of corporate monopolies) are quite apt 
to end ‘in failure. 

It is the power of public opinion that the 


respect and praise of the public for virtue is 


a power for virtue; that the general con- 


- demnation, the ill-repute of vice and crime is 


a power for virtue. Public opinion is strong- 
er than law to maintain honesty and purity 
and temperance. There is nothing that men 
fear so much as they fear each other. 


It is the power of public opinion that ac- 


counts for the love of fame, only the public 


opinion appealed to is that of a future public. 


What’ is the love of fame but an ideal, but 
the vision and hope of memory and approval 
after one is dead? Sometimes it is but the 
appealing from a worse present to a better fu- 


ture judgment of those who know us. It isa 


patient and stern appeal to a better judge, one 
without illusions, and made more sympathet- 
ic, it may be. It is good to many a person 
to have his work tried by a judge that will 
not spare the criminal or the idle or the fool- 
ish. A colonel of engineers, who had super- 
intended the building a section of the fortifi- 


cations about Washington in our Civil War, — 
said in my hearing, “I wish the Rebs would 


attack them.” William FE. Gladstone re- 
marks of fame: “It seems’ as though this 
purging power, following at the heels of man 
and trying his work, were a witness and a 


harbinger upon earth of the great and final 


‘99. 


act. | 
Public opinion can, and if it chooses will, 


govern absolutely: It can, and if it chooses 


will, change the status of every constitution, 


every law, every accepted doctrine in state. 


‘or-church, in great matters and in small mat- 


ters. It will be strict or liberal in its con- 
struction. It thoroughly believes in judge- 
Such is the fact, and we have got to deal 
with it. Our only resource is t9 educate pub- 
lic opinion. Neither constitution, nor law, 
nor traditional usage is any resource at all. 


American Institutions in the Philippines. 
In the territorial expansion of our govern- | 
ment over the Philippines the question 
arises, how far we can extend our institutions 
there, institutions especially of seli-govern- 
ment. For the institutions of one country 
are not always transferable to another. An. 
institution may be called the style of doing 
a thing. And as the style of clothing and 
building in Asia differs from that of Europe, 
so may the various institutions of the one 
continent differ from those of the other. We 
should not measure the institutions in politics 
in Asia by those in Europe, or such in Eu- 
rope by those in Asia. Much disappoint- 
ment and misery would have been saved in 


the later history of the world, if men had re- 


alized this fact, that institutions are not al- 
ways transferable. A people’s condition in 
industry and wealth, in intelligence and relig- 
ion, together with circumstances and tradi- 
tions, tend to give the forms of government 
and law, rather than that these are created 
de novo by the people or by some conquer- 
ing power. The institutions must fit the likes 
and dislikes, the capacities and even the moral 
qualities of the people. 
Says John Stuart Mill in his “Representa- 
tive Government”: “Men, because of their 
habits, are very impracticable in this matter. 
Some will not have a monarchy, though it 
were better; others will not have a republic. 
So a people may be unwilling or unable to 
have the best forms. They may, from indo- 
lence or carelessness or cowardice or want 
of public spirit, be unequal to the exertions 
necessary for preserving it. They may not 
be willing to fight for it if attacked... . 
Again, a people may be unwilling or unable 
to fulfill the duties which a particular form 
of government requires of them.” 


McKinnon, in his “History of Civilization,” 


_ substantially remarks: “Of what use in an 


Furopean state in the middle ages would have 


been the English Habeas Corpus act, or the 


English Bill of Rights of 1688, or any of the 


other English bulwarks of liberty? Of what. 


use would these have been in England then? 
Of what use was Magna .Charta to her at the 
time when, in 1215, it was wrested from: King 
John by his barons? ;. With all these given to 
any state in the middle ages.no more liberty _ 
would have been enjoyed. -A few might have - 
been. found in these days to advocaté’ such 
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insututions, but the peopie at large, as they 
were tnen, have TisCaar 
support. 


International Congregation al sia, 


The coming International Congregational 
Council deservediy attracts decidea attention. 
lt 1s to be distinguished by discussion oO1 tne- 
ological, civic anu social questions. It 1s to 


take a broad outlook on the work of Congre- 


gationalism and on the work of Christianity 
in the worid. As a result interest in the com- 
mon mind of that church will be deepened in 
all the problems ot the day, considered from a 
religious point of view. ‘hat church not only 
in its leaders but in its many men and women, 
not only in its picked men but in its plain 
men, will take more interest in the various 
spheres of Christian thought and Christian 
work. And we Presbyterians shall catch an in- 
terest and a power. , 


And so the church lives on. 


ever some going out and some. coming in: 
the body thus changing in its content, but 


though centuries come and go, still as from of 


old the church is one—a living body. 

Is there a large, definite, universal Christian 
mind? The Christian tradition is not exist- 
ent and transmitted from age to age in a sin- 
gle coherent body, in the elaborated and sys- 
tematized thought of one or of another great 
church. But it “divides rather into a large 
number of minor traditions, each of which 
finds clear expression in the consciousness of 
a more or less restricted group of men.” It 
is existent and transmitted in the large num- 
ber of denominational bodies each of which 
may in a sense be regarded as its organ. In 
the great majority of the members of any giv- 
en denominational church, however, the great 
churchly and doctrinal and spiritual truths 
of the gospel are held in quite a vague way. 
The collective mind is conscious of the splen- 
did and comforting realities, and in compar- 
ison with the collective mind outside of Chris- 


tian bodies has a clear and positive Christian 
thought and feeling. 

And yet, even in each denomination, large 
numbers have no systematized, unified doc- 
trine ; are not alive to reflection and commun- 
ion and enthusiasm for a large, broad, well-ar- 
ticulated doctrine about all the Christian and 
all the social problems. So to speak, the in- 
dividual minds at large have left the life andthe 
views. and the experiences common to all, to 
be developed and formulated: by a few. They 
have left to leaders and theologians the dis- 


cussion of those doctrines or principles that _ 
are to direct the individual mind in its deepest’ 


This is 
to commit yourself to ‘a church: this is not 


life.. This. is to have a priestly class. 


private judgment. 


Its members | 
pass through day and night, season and year, 


ihe more intelligent a 
peopie, a Cnristian people, the more tne indi- 
vidual persons Know what they want; the 
more cunsciously and dennitely they aim to 
gel Wiial tney want. 

Again, tne question comes: Is there a large 
and universal, dennite Cnristian mind: one 
running through the whole body ot Chris- 
tians; or is the work of thought and direc- 
tion ot energy and lite left to a certain small 
part you may call the brain? And if so, is 
this the true and natural way: Whatever nat- 
ural analogy teaches, still it would seem that 
the many should take part in the examina- 
tion, the analogies of views and interpreta- 
tions. It should be a large, Christian and ac- 
tive mind that brings together, assimilates, 


integrates and Systematizes the Christian 
thought. 


The Dominion of 


The Presbyterian in a late number quotes 
from Ian Maclaren’s remarks upon his return 
from his recent trip in our country, as fol- 
lows: “Among many things he had seen in 
America, one’ thing which had greatly 
startled him was the power of the secular spir- 
it and the weakness of the Christian church.” 
It is evident that throughout Western Chris- 
tendom men do not take such undivided in- 
terest in the church as once. Thought, feel- 
ing and action do not receive their inspiration 
and guidance from thence as once. The visi- 
ble church has not now the power or the dis- 
position to stir the nations to war against the 
infidel or against the heretic abroad, or the 
heretic at home, nor does she shake the na- 
tions with her controversies, as once. Nor 
are her opinions given or listened to as once. 


From being a sort of recognized absolute rul- 


er, she has retired to a very subordinate posi- 
tion. She now rules only her own members, 
and that only in part, namely in morals and. 
religion. She is no longer the general ruler 
of thought and conscience, of law and gov- 
ernment. Yet notwithstanding this loss, the 
church is now better understood as to its true . 
work and office. Surrendering ill-advised 
claims, its real influence is strengthened and 
deepened. 

Where would Christianity be in our. land 
were it not for the churches? How soon 
would vital religion go, were the church to 
go? Church members are working in many 
places and ways with ministrations of conso- . 
lation and inspiration; working out an eleva- . 


_ tion both of personal and of social life. A 


vast multitude of men and women in every _ 
village and township have a deeper and wider 
life than that merely of farming. or mechan- 
ical or commercial pursuits. And while. the 


help to secular work and business, to sec- 


ular culture and progress, they have religious 
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aspirations and gratifications; are a saving 


power in the way of widening and deepening 


not only human and social interests but also 
superhuman and divine interests. 


Passing Comment, 
BY..F. Dé BOVARD, 
Monday evening the Japanese of San Fran- 
cisco celebrated the consummation of the 
treaty relation of Japan with the nations of 
the earth by which that nation is recognized 
as one of the favored nations, having full 
power over foreign residents. The occasion 
was full of interest. The Methodist Preach- 
ers’ Meeting passed congratulatory resolu- 
tions. Everybody rejoices in the splendfd 


achievements of fapan.- 


One of the very best answers to those who 
claim to disapprove the policy of the present 
Administration is the condition of Cuba to- 
day compared with what it was a year ago. 
Instead of war and cruelty unspeakable, there 


is health and peace everywhere. More than 


three hundred schools have been opened in 


the province of Santiago de Cuba. The old 


churches are being converted into public 
schools. General Wood says: “The Cuban 
problem is a very simple one, and we must 
succeed. If the United States give the Cu- 
bans an honest government, as they have 
done and will continue to do; if they give 
them a wise colonial government, as they can 
do, then the Cubans will make the island as 
great as is it beautiful, and they will rapidly 
learn to govern it. Furthermore, they will 
govern it well for themselves, or they will 


govern it well for us, should they, in their 


own good time, see fit to ask us to give to 
them the beneficent blessing of our continued 
protection.” | 
It has generally been understood that the 
Russian delegates in the Peace Conference 
favor compulsory arbitration; the American 
and English, voluntary. Compulsory arbitra- 
tion would require the united strength of the 
nations entering the compact to enforce its 
provisions. The real significance of arbitra- 
tion would be contravened by a compulsory 
measure. The arbitration sought by this Peace 
‘Conference implies friendship and good will. 
‘The industrial, commercial and moral forces 
of the signatory nations must be relied upon 


to enforce the provisions of peaceful arbitra-— 


tion. Russia is apt to look upon any tribunal 


not supported by military authority as a mere | 


toy. Germany, France, and other European 


nations unaccustomed to the use of public 


‘sentiment as a power in government are like- 


ly to take the same view. It may not be pos- 


‘sible for America: and England to carry 
through this Peace Conference voluntary arbi- 
tration measures, but they will be able to de- 
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fine the national feelings touching the subject. 


The conference itself is an immense-stride in 
the direction of righteousness. Every Ameri-_ 


can can feel justly proud of the United States 


Starr King. 


In a recent address at the anniversary meet- 


ing of. the American. Unitarian. Association, 
the Hon. Horace Davis told as follows of the 
work of Thomas Starr King in keeping Cali- 
fornia true to the Union: 


“California was in a. peculiar position. A 


large part of her. citizens, powerful_in wealth 
and social. position, favored the South; an- 


other portion, larger still, was loyal to the 


Union; while between the two opposing 
forces stood the lukewarm and timid—no 1n- 


considerable number—who doubted the wis- 
dom or prudence of using force against the 


rebels. 

“To stimulate the patriotism of the loyal, 
to.convince the doubters, and bring them into 
the Union lines, was the task Mr. King set 
for himself. In the blaze of intense feeling 
of that period he wrote the fine lectures on 
“Washington, Father of his Country,” “Lex- 
ington and Concord,” and “Webster, Defend- 
er of the Constitution,” in the hope that by 
reviving the traditions of the fathers, and the 
memory of their heroic struggles and suffer- 


ings, he might bring more vividly to their. 


minds the treason and wickedness of destroy- 
ing the republic. And, after the war actually 
began, he followed with still more intense 
appeals to the patriotism of the people. 
Armed with these, he went through the 
length and breadth of the State, fighting for 
California, to save her to the Union. | 


‘His power and influence were soon felt, | 


and strong measures were used to force him 
out of the field. He received anonymous 
letters, hinting at assassination. He was 


openly threatened with personal violence, and 


pistols were actually drawn on him in rude 
interior camps; but no persuasion either of 
love or fear could turn him from what he 
deemed his high privilege of defending his 
country. He never ceased his labors till the 
verdict of the ballot in September confirmed 
sig — and our State became unalterably 
oyal. 

_ “Then -came a lull, but the tide of feeling 
was running too high for any permanent re- 
pose. Men began to ask: ‘Why are we doing 
nothing? The fight is going on. Our. breth- 
ren at the East are sustaining the country in 


her time of trial with men and with money, 
and we are doing nothing. If the Govern- 


ment thinks it best not to call on us for men, 

we can at least send. our money for the 

wounded, the sick and the suffering,’ - 
Mr. King entered into this movement with 
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intense energy, for it appealed to his whole 
nature. Patriotism, humanity and religion 
all beckoned him into the field again. He 
traversed the State in its length and breadth, 


appealing to their love of country and their 


pity for the sick and wounded soldiers, organ- 
izing committees everywhere to carry on the 
work, over the Siskiyou mountains by stage 
to Oregon, and on.north to Puget Sound and 
Vancouver’s Island. You know the result— 
the inestimable. mercies and comforts . that 
came to our men from these gifts. The Pa- 


cific Coast gave nearly $1,500,000; and its 


gifts came at the most critical period, when 
they could do the greatest good. _ 

“Mr.. King: contemplated a second crusade 
the following year. But his strength was 
gone.’ His body was exhausted by the tire- 
less energy of his patriotic work. When the 
cruel disease assaulted his physical frame, 
there was nothing left to make resistance. 
‘The thread of life was worn so frail and thin, 
it snapped asunder with the slightest tension. 

“When the sad tidings passed his doors, 
the city went into mourning—a hero had fall- 
en for his country. Flags were lowered to 
half-mast, streets were clad in mourning, the 
public offices were closed, and at his funeral 
the big guns of Fort Alcatraz, ‘by order of 


the Government at Washington, boomed out 


a requiem. Every Memorial Day from then 
till now the soldiers have crowned his grave 


with flowers; for our hero laid down his life 


for his country as willingly and as fully as 
though he had fallen on the tented field.” — 


Christly Influences. 
Jesus was the center of remarkable influ- 
ences which deeply affected those whom he 


met. There was a holy magnetism about him 
which drew people to him. It is so often writ- 


ten that “They came unto him.” People 
would drop business, quit home, travel far, to_ 


be near him and hear him. They crowded 
about him; heard him gladly. The children 
readily went to his arms. Said Dr. Newman 
‘Hall of London, “Should Jesus appear again 
in the flesh among men, unheralded, the chil- 
dren and young people and all the people 
would instinctively gather about him, and feel 
in’ some inexplicable way that he was their 
friend.” This holy attractiveness was pecu- 
liar to Jésus, and just such spiritual magnet- 


ism in kind exhales from the believer who is 
anointed with the Holy Ghost. It imparts a 
-genialness, a cordiality, an unaffected sympa- 


thy with people, which leads them to seek us 


for comfort, instruction and help. Who of us 
-are not drawn to some good people, covet 
their prayers, seek their counsels and invoke 


their help as ‘we do not that of other good peo- 


ple? It is something more than natural trust 


that draws us to them. It is the ‘supernatural 


attraction of the indwelling Spirit as it in® 


some way pervades and infuses their personal- 
ity. Having this Christly magnetism .we do 
not only not repel those to whom we. go in 
Jesus’ name, whether saint or sinner, but often 
they come to. us. Bishop Thoburn said once, 
“If souls never come to us,seek us, look to us, 
we would better examine our experience and 
see whether Christ were formed in us.” For 
when he is enshrined in the soul and lifted up 
in the life by the baptism with the Holy Ghost, 
we draw men unto us to beblessedand helped. 

A Christian woman of unusual capabilities, 
and of a pronounced personality sought and 
found the baptism with the Holy Ghost. Be- 
ae receiving this she was all the while ask- 

ing: ““What is my sphere? What shall I do? 
To whom shall I go?” But no sooner was she 
filled with the Holy Ghost than struggling 
souls, tempted and tried ones, began to come 
to her. The very holy magnetism of her life 
began to draw souls to her. They hung upon 
her words, sought her’ prayers, and’ clung 
about her in numbers so great that she scarce- 


ly knew how to do all the work that came to 


her. The anointing of the Holy Ghost does 
give to our very manners such a simplicity, 
such a sweetness as to command confidence, 
and invite companionship. A Christly man- 
ner is a holy power, without it the good that is 
in us, even holy people, may be evil spoken of. 
Having it we do not behave ourselves un- 
seemly, but wisely, in a perfect way. Not 
only will this anointing impart to us a gra-_ 


cious manner, but also a gracious speech, 


whose holy influence is 
late S. A. Keen. 


If Christ Had Not Come, 


Jesus brought not only new truth into the 
world,’ but a new inspiration. He not only 
was, in his own person, the way, and the truth, 
and the life, but in this revelation of himself he 
laid the foundation for a new hope and a new | 
future for our race. It is an illustration of his 
divine wisdom that he began to do his work 
among the humble. Men always endeavor, 
when urging a new belief, to win the leaders 
of society. Christ began with the poor and | 
lowlv. He kindled the fire at the bottom, 
knowing that otherwise it would go out. 
Thus started, the flame of conviction and con- 
secration spread from community to commun- 
ity, from land to land, and in time the whole 
structure of society was illuminated and trans- 
formed. Ever since, in spite of the frequent 
ebbs of the tide of progress, Christianity has 
advanced steadily among men. Its type is 
purer and nobler to-day than ever. | 

There are grave and terrible evils to be over- 
come in the individual, the community, the na- 
tion, the world. But the power of Christian 


truth never was so widely understood, so pro- | 


toundly respected, SO generally dominant, as 


| 
Pr 


now. Nor has there ever been a time when 
the personality-of Christ, his redeeming exam- 
ple and beneficence, and his loving, helpful 
brotherhood to sinful man were so fully appre- 
ciated. If he had not come, the revolution 


_ which took place and which, although incom- 


plete as yet, is going on to conquer, never 
could have occurred.—[The Congregational- 
ist. 


The Work of Exploration. 


_ Any fear that the spirit of aaventure is dy- 
ing out in the world, that the restless brood of 
explorers has become enervated by the refine- 
ment we: insist upon calling civilization, 
should be set at rest by the work of discovery 


contemplated and in progress. It was only 


the other day that the Duke of the Abruzzi 
sailed from Norway to Barents Sea and 
Franz Joseph Land, thus adding a fourth to 
the expeditions now pushing their way 
toward the top of the globe. While the royal 
duke and Mr. Wellman are moving poleward 
from the European side, Peary and Sverdrup 
are advancing toward the same objective by 


the more favored route via Smith Sound and 


northern Greenland. To keep the balance 
even at the other end of the earth’s axis, two 
expeditions, one German, one British, are 
planned to follow the present Belgian party 
in the endeavor to find out what lies behind 
the Antarctic wall of fog. On land the dis- 
coverers are busy everywhere, pushing their 
way into the areas yet unknown and com- 
pleting the exploration of man’s earthly her- 
itage, as if the maintenance of intellectual en- 
ergy depended on the work. ees 

Only yesterday announcement was made of 
the arrival of a Russian expedition at Lassa, 
in Thibet, the first European party to pene- 
trate the jealously guarded seclusion of the 


city of the Grand Lama. And it is known 


that a second one is now journeying through 


western Mongolia and the Gobi Desert, to- 
turn thence southward into the mysterious 


and once populous region at the sources of 
the Hoang-ho. Clearly the Phoenicians are 


a strong tribe yet. And, given the promise of 


a quotable result, the irresistible charm which 
danger and novelty have always had for them 
since the Arabs discovered King Solomon’s 
mines, and the Malays pushed out into the 
Pacific to found in the Maories a new race, 


-may be trusted to keep their ranks full, and 


to. attract to them something of the interest 
that attaches to conquerors. 

It is not indispensable to this interest that 
much shall be gained, but only that much 
shall be achieved by acts that stir the imagina- 
tions of men. Save for that limited class 
which knows much about geography, botany 
and meteorology, the whole history of Arctic 
research resolves itself into the story of the 


struggle of man against nature. There are no 
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habitable lands behind the ice wall, no util- 


ity that appeals to the popular mind in the 


exact location of the magnetic pole, no ben- 
efit that can be set down in a ledger from all 
this expenditure of human energy and re- 
source. Read the story of Nansen’s quest 
or Peary’s journey to the north of Green- 
land, and nothing seems more useless and un- 
profitable. Yet one’s pulse throbs at every 
success they score, every conquest they make 
over nature; and there is no one who would 
not spend some labor or expense if by so do- 
ing the triumph of the explorers might be 
furthered. No material gain has been se- 


cured, but there has been achievement of the 


kind that stirs the blood, and the world seems 


the happier and better for it. Indeed, there is — 


a cheer and an exhilaration about Arctic ex- 
ploration that lifts the spirit as explorations 
nowhere else do. One turns from the stories 
of African discovery with a feeling of disgust 
and depression. The whole continent reeks 
with miasma, moral and physical, and civi- 
lized man remaining long in it, is apparently 
unable to. resist the general contagion. In 
Asia the explorer seems always to be over- 
whelmed by the vastness of nature, and even 
when he conquers, emerges from the strug- 
gle with the look of defeat in his eyes. But 
the far North is a breezy open world, with 
vice frozen out of it, and the explorers 


are always among the most cheerful and 


hopeful and best of mankind. 


Tt is true no doubt, that the discoverers of 


our day lack the stimulus to the imagination 
possessed by the earlier explorers. Then the 
world was unexplored, and the possibilities of 
discovery were boundless. Now it has been 
traversed and in a way surveyed until there 
seems little left to keep the spirit of adven- 
ture alive. There is still an uncharted area 
about the poles, but there are no undiscovered 
continents, perhaps not even an island that 
the master of any schooner could not show on 
his maps. There are no great cities to be 
visited, and no new tribes of men to be found. 
Nevertheless, a good deal of work remains to 
be done before the exploration of the planet 
is complete, and so long as it remains, the 
motive which moved Columbus and Da 
Gama will exist. Thibet, Central Asia, the 
broad belt of Africa and portions of Austra- 
lia still offer fields where the explorers may 


satisfy their cravings for danger ahd expend | 
the surplus energy with which nature has en- | 


dowed them, with promise of tangible re- 
sult. Then there are the great mountain 
ranges which occupy so much of our earth, 
and which are as certain to attract explorers 
as a magnet is a needle, until their passes are 
as well known as Broadway. But within fifty 
vears no geographical problem will remain, 
and the world for the explorers will have be- 


come a dull place—[N. Y. Observer: 
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Deliverance. and Vision. 


i BY WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D. th » AUTHOR OF 


MIKADO' S EMPIRE,’ ETC. 


I remember once seeing a jeweler about to 


enamel a gold ring. I had seen and tried the 


effect of fire upon the kind of “diamonds” that 


- are made in Paris—one touch of the flame and 
they boiled into blackness and melted into 


worthlessness. I was to learn that with the 
true gems it was different. 
He first set the precious stones, and then 


laid the enamel in strips and bands in the sur- 


rounding gold. Then he took a long pair of 
tongs, and laying the ring upon a hollow man- 
drel of iron, he, to my horror, set it for several 


minutes on a bed of glowing coals in a fur- 
‘nace. I gazed at him and it with anxiety, as 
he also watched with keenness the action of 


the heat, which converted ground mineral 
powder of dead hue into permanent bands of 


glowing color. 


As he lifted it out, I expected to see a mass 
of more or less ruined stone or bubbles of 


black paste; but no! When the red-hot gold 


cooled off, there were the brilliants with every 


facet still gleaming. They had shown them- 


selves adamant, true diamond—that is, liter- 


ally, the unconquerable. 


~ Now, while the Bible is in the furnace of 
criticism, it is well to remember that its sub- 
stance is adamant. In the literary history of a 
book—or library—and even in its own state- 
ments of history, we must expect revision, 
which, indeed, every version is. Neverthe- 
less, that which in the Bible best answers to 
the heart of man, to feed and lift it up to God. 
is impregnable to criticism, and will never be 


changed or disturbed. Amid the fires of criti-_ 


cism here is a real salamander. Happy they 


who know and feel this. 


Take for example Psalm cxlvi. It stands 


without title or label or note of chronology. 
It breathes the joy of return, of enlarged spir- 
itual vision. History requires dates; poetry 


is undated: this Psalm is perfect poetry. Its 


beauty is yesterday, to-day, and forever. Crit- 


icism cannot. touch it. It expresses not fact, but 
truth. 
Fact is only of yesterday or to-day. It may 


be dead, “stranded on the shores of the obliv- 
jous years,” but truth is not only past and 


present, but for eternity. It never wears out, 
and the human heart which feeds upon truth 


is the one unchangeable thing on earth, the 
peerless and ancient conservative. No won- 


der that God gave so much of his revelation in 


— that form of truth which is independent of — 

fashions of speech. or of science so-called. or 

of theories that change with the minds that 

them. | 
. As the Book. of. Psalms i is “the first among 


all the records of the experiences of the hu- 


‘man soul,” so each Psalm is a crystal of human 


experience. Rather, each inspired poém is as 
a tiower which gathers up out of earthly mate- 


rial and spiritualizes it into color and perfume. 


The chemist can yield us the facts by analysis. 


_ He shows us the earth’s components of man’s 


or the lily’s body. Only God can give us the 
truth in the flower’s life. Psalm cxlvi is a pink 
lotus of poetry springing up out of heart-soil, 
and the message in verses seven and eight is 
akin to that in the prophecy of Isaiah Ixi: 1-3, 
which Jesus read in the synagogue as the con- 
summate flower of the Old Testament, “The 


Lord looseneth the prisoners, the Lord open- 


eth the eyes of the blind. A 

Now it requires the experience of a life to 
interpret some of the Psalms fully; yes, éven 
the experiences of a race are needed. Then 
their value and their beauty do but deepen, 
the harmonies are more felt and appreciated. | 

Look at these verses again. The Lord gives 
release and vision. Here is an epitome of the 
Bible and of religion. Is not most of the Old 


‘Testament story one of imprisonment and 


captivity and of release and return? And is 
the New Testament very different? 
The Bible is largely a prison book, and writ- 


ten in prison by holy men, who were con- 


victs but not criminals. What were Joseph, 
Samson, Jeremiah, and unnamed hundreds 
of others? What was all Israel when in 
Egypt, when groaning under the Philistines, 
by the rivers of Babylon, or under Greek and 
Roman fetters? Look at Peter and John, 
Paul and Silas in prison. Read Paul’s, signa-— 
ture, “Prisoner of Jesus Christ.” Look at the 
Lord of glory—a convict, but not a criminal. 
No wonder that the key-note of the Bible is 
deliverance. No wonder: the first, simplest, 
grandest, and still the most appealing form of 
the theory of the Atonement is that of rescue 
and deliverance. Jesus Christ was manifested 
that he might destroy—that is, unbind—the 
works of the devil. The whole Bible is satu- 
rated with the idea of deliverance. Jesus got 


at the heart of the Old Testament, when in the 


synagogue he read of proclaiming liberty to — 
the captive and the opening of the prison- 
house to them that were bound. As in a satu- 
rated solution, one touch makes the liquid 
crystal, so Jesus fulfilled at one reaengy the 
whole Scripture. 

I trust we all visit prisons sometimes, for 
Jesus is there. He said, “I was in prison and 
ye visited me.” What an experience—to be 


shut off from am world! It may be monot- 


ony, oppression, living death, “a dead man out 
of mind.” Yet so also is imprisonment within 


the body, as in blindness and disease. “We 


have not our liberty. 
Indeed, is not all unused power, of which 


we are conscious, a species of imprisonment, 


and is not liberty only another name’ for ‘op- 
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portunity? Are not all who are “hedged in,” 
“sailing under sealed orders,” “under ban,” or 
hampered by personal or family or national 
limitation, prisoners? Are not childhood, bar- 
barism, ignorance, bigotry, only other forms 
of blindness or imprisonment? 


Filled with consciousness of power, yet with 
limitations, ambitious, with lack of opportu- 
nity, we have before us “the problems of life.” 
The bird born in captivity of parents inherit- 
ing instincts of migration will, at the season of 


flight, beat its breast bare and bloody 1n ettorts 


to obey the law of its being. So in human life, 
noble spirits urged on to a higher career of 
freedom chafe and fret; or, obedient to the 
still higher law of faith, they possess the soul 
in patience. 

Shakespeare has pictured the “seven ages 


of man.” Robertson, the Shakespeare of 


preachers, has discoursed of “the illusoriness 
of life.’ By them we are shown that what 


lures us on from childhood to boyhood does 


not satisfy us. As our eyes are opened we are 
led on by other seeming prizes, and thus fur- 
ther forward through the whole race; for 
“man never is, but always to be blest.” 

Some would be: sad and grief-stricken be- 
cause this is the law of life. But is not, and 
ought not, true life to be a series of enlarge- 
ments, releases and deliverances? Passing 
out from the weakness of infancy, from the ig- 


-norance of childhood, the passion of early 


manhood, and led on to “the philosophic 
mind,’ brought by the years, and into serene 


old age rich in faith, is there not in all these 


more light, more freedom? 
Even in the upward struggle from barbar- 
ism to civilization, it is the Lord that is loos- 


ing the prisoners and opening the eyes of the 


blind. Fettered and limited, with filmed or 
blinded eye, amid the mysteries of life and of 
the universe, how pathetic is the record on the 
face of a venerable savage! What a meaning 


have the wrinkles on an old peasant’s brow! 
Yet there is One who directs the upward 


course of man in the struggle and the tri- 
umph. There is One that knows the frame 
even of the savage and the barbarian, who 
knows, too, that man is dust, and pities while 
He yet lifts him up. Looking at the human 
story of struggle and of triumph, we see it 
grandly typified in the lion of Zealand, “Juctor 
ct emergo,’ I struggle but I emerge. 
Indeed, is not all science, when rightly so- 


called, and all education, the giving of sight 


and release? Prejudices are fetters. First 
impressions are usually veils or manacles— 
especially to those who proudly boast that 
theirs are “alwavs correct.” 

Look at Paul with a viper.on his hand. Do 
not the Melita barbarians think him a crim- 
inal? This is because their minds are under 
the bondave of prejudice. Ignorance, bigot- 


ry, and even tradition may lie upon us in 
forged links though we know it not. some 
book, some sermon, travel, experiment, may 
break the fetters and open the eyes of the 


blind. Above all, the Bible rightly read is the 


great emancipator and bringer of day. “The 
entrance of Thy words giveth light.” Laus 
Deo! 


TherSecond Volume of Dr. J. S. Dennis’ Great 
Work, “Christian Missions and Social 
Progress.” 
At its meeting on June 19th, the Presbyter- 


ian Board of Foreign Missions took the fol- 


lowing action in regard to this noble contri- 


bution to missionary literature made by Dr. 


Dennis: 

“The Board learned with gratification of 
the completion of the second volume of the 
work on “Christian Missions and Social Pro- 
gress,” by the Rev. James S. Dennis, D.D., | 
of the Syria Mission, and requested the sec- 
retary in charge to inform Dr. Dennis of its 
high appreciation of the value of his work 
and to send a statement to the religious press, 
commending the volume to the thoughtful 
attention of pastors and the friends of foreign 
missions generally.”’ 

It is safe to say that no work of equal val- 
ue to the cause of foreign missions has ap- 
peared in late years or even in the century 
now closing. The first two volumes. have 
been given to the public through the Fleming 
H. Revell Company, with promise of a third 
volume to follow. It is really a missionary 
library in itself. | 

It is adapted to every class: to the admin- 
istrator of missions or the student of mis- 
sionary policies; to the scholar who would 
trace the philosophic principles which under- 
lie the missionary movement; to the pastor 
who would find abundant material for broad 
and comprehensive presentat ns of the great 
subject of the world’s evanhgelization® to: the 
apologist who would overwhelmingly refute 
the stock criticisms and shallow misrepresen- 
tations of the typical globe trotter or the for- 
eign resident whose shameless life naturally 
makes him hostile to the mission cause; to 
the philanthropist who would acquaint him- 
self with the wants and woes of humanity in 


its darkest aspects and would ‘fully understand 


the social degradation and suffering to which 
millions of men, and particularly women and 
children, are subjected. | | ee 
From an apologetic point of view, Dr. Den- 
nis has virtually closed the controversy with 
the critics on many points of common and 
repeated attack. He has summoned his wit- 
nesses not from the ranks of missionaries 
alone, but from those of Governmental ad- 
ministrators and: other intelligent residents, 
including candid non-Christian natives.. The 
testimony of public official’ documents: and of 
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the literature of non-Christian systems as 
translated by the best scholars, has been sum- 
moned to such an extent as to render the mis- 
representations of ignorant newspaper cor- 
respondents extremely hazardous. Whatever 
is lacking in the author’s verbal statements 


is supplied and enforced by the snapshot pic- 


tures of the unerring kodak. Scenes of squal- 
id misery or of starvation by famine are given 
with such vividness as to defy all dispute. 
The student of anthropology or social sci- 
ence will find in the book more material than 
in any half dozen other works of which | 
have any knowledge. Its political value in 
the light which it throws upon governments, 
national customs and political economics, con- 
stitute no small element in a fair estimate of 
its scope and power. Statesmen may well 


study it. It is calculated to interest the young 


also by its style as well by its varied and 
abundant pictorial illustrations. Its success- 


ive pages constitute a glowing panorama, in 


which the world in its true conditions and 
its sometimes unexpected phases is made to 
pass before the eye. 

There is no end to making books in our 
time, and men are sometimes deterred from 


“purchases by the cost; but every friend of 


missions of fair competence should possess 
this condensed library, both for his own ben- 


efit and for the good of those with whom he 


may mingle. Every church having a pastor 
who feels unable to purchase it should sup- 
ply it. Every Sabbath-school library should 
a copy. F. F. Ellinwood. 


Tour Musings. 


Lakawn, Laos, May 9, 1899. 
Dear Friends: 

Soon after annual meeting it was my priv- 
ilege to go touring for about two months, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Callender and our year- 
old boy. We left Lakawn Jan. 12th, and re- 
turned March 7th. Our experiences during 
these few weeks led to serious reflection, and 
some of these experiences with consequent 
thoughts thereon I will attempt to put in 
writing for the perusal of friends at home. 

The first thing that struck the writer favor- 
ably was, what a jolly, good thing it is to 
have one’s family along; and aside from the 
comfort afforded, efficiency of service is much 


enhanced thereby. One need not take many 
tours to see this. Alone with native helpers 


a man is suspected and feared, and only men 


as a rule visit him; with a family the people 
flock about the tent, men, women and chil- 
dren, with a degree of ease like home. And 


even with the family, suspicion and fear are 


_ not always removed. Some villages would 


have nothing to do with us at first, and the 
varied feelings of the people, as seen in the al- 
im and cold receptions in villages 


not more than a half hour’s walk apart, are 
surprising and hard to be accounted for. 
There seems to be as much difference be- 
tween whole villages as one finds between 
individuals. 

In some places it was difficult to get eggs 
and chickens to eat, since the people offered 
them to appease the spirits, and besides, the 
spirits might be offended if they sold them. 
It was plain to be seen that the people have 
left the cardinal points of Buddhism and drift- 
ed into spirit or demon worship. They are 
no longer guided by the doctrine of Buddha, 
but are under the power of evil spirits. The 
five negative commandments for the people, 
viz: Thou shalt not take life of any kind, 
Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not lie, Thou 
shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not 
drink intoxicating liquors—not only are con- 
stantly being broken, but seem to fail to elic- 
it any response from the hearts of the people. 


On the other hand, when a native starts 
on a journey he first makes an offering to 
some spirit, that his journey may be prosper- 
ous.If one is ill it is because of the spirits and 
an offering is made. Ifa native doctor is pat- 
ronized he administers some medicine, re- 
veals the kind of spirit to which the sickness 
is due, and an appropriate offering is made. 
Such practices are foreign to the teachings of 
Buddha; and, moreover, the worshipping the 
image of Buddha, found in every temple, 
and perhaps the most practically potent relic 
of Buddhism, is also foreign to the original 
practice and teaching of Buddhism. (One 
can not help comparing this with the use of 
images in the Roman Catholic church.) 


Furthermore, it seems that Buddha pre- 
dicted the backsliding, evil form of worship 
found to-day, and that when this state of 
things should actually exist another Buddha 
would appear, and with him a new cycle of 
time, a new order of things. Knowing these 
things, how are we to preach the Gospel most 
effectively? Shall we simply tell the story of 
creation, subsequent fall, and provision for 
redemption through the God-man; or shall 
we compare the two religions, showing the 
superiority of the Christian religion over 
both Buddhism and spirit worship; or shall 
we go still further and allow Buddha to have 
been a prophet and his teaching good in its 
place and time, but that his religion is past, 
and that the new condition of things is now 
appearing according to his word; that the 
new Buddha has come and is to be found in 
the religion of Jesus Christ? eee 


The nature of the questions plied to the 
missionarv reveals something of the spiritual 
state of the peonle. In some instances the 
people listen well. giving undivided attention 
and words of decided approval—and then im- 


agine one’s disappointment when some such 


a 
q 
‘ 


‘question as this is put: ‘In entering the re- 


ligion of Jesus, what pecuniary aid may one 
expect?’ Or one may come to the mission- 
ary privately afterward and ask to borrow 
money. lsut there are always some sincere 
seekers aiter truth, and we thank God for 
them. | 

lf the people have left Buddhism, they are 
bound to something not less real and invid- 
ious. This is seen in the constancy and reg- 
ularity with which the people make offerings 
at the temples, homes and other places. This 
is also seen on special sacred occasions when 
the people from all parts of a district, and 
sometimes a province, assemble at some par- 
ticular temple, preparations for which have 
been going on for days. At one place prepa- 
rations were made for the dedication of a re- 
ceptacle for sacred writings, and the people 
in all parts of the province were said to be 
getting ready to come; and as we went about, 
that statement was found to be true. We in- 
stinctively thought that for devotion and sac- 
rifice here may be an example for Christians. 

It is seen also that while demonolatry ex- 
ercises most potent control over the people, 
fetichism and witchcraft come in for a fair 
share in moulding their lives. 

Meeting one man from the city of Ch’Mai, 
sixty miles away, and another from our own 
city, Lakawn, neither of whom had heard the 
Gospel but now heard it gladly, reminded us 
of the all-wise, providential guiding and deal- 
ing with men. The knowledge of Scripture 
displayed by a native Christian on one occa- 


sion called forth surprise. This Christian had 


not studied at the mission schools; and up to 
this year the mission had nothing of the Old 
Testament in Laos characters, except the 
Psalms; and yet in giving the Gospel to a 
priest he told with surprising accuracy the 
Bible narrative, in detail, from the creation to 
the ascension of Christ and the sending of 
the Holy Spirit. He mentioned one detail 


that heretofore had escaped my notice: that 


God commanded Noah to preserve of all an- 
imals one pair of the unclean and seven pairs 
of the clean.. This was a lesson to me. 


The fact that the people in this locality do 
not take tracts and Scriptures readily is dis- 
appointing. Although they may listen well 
and treat the missionary, both foreign and 
native, with the greatest respect, it is seldom 
that one asks for our literature, and when 
offered to them it is usually refused. Further 
north, however, this is not true, for the people 
there accept our literature freely. 


While on this tour we felt our utter help- 
Jessness and dependence upon the Spirit of 
God. The full import of this statement can 
be realized, I think, only by. those who have 
lived in a heathen land. What can one do in 
heathen darkness without God! It is here 


that one realizes that the Christian’s light is 
a borrowed light, derived from him who. 1s 
“the light of the world.” 

We were impressed with the need of two 
things as essential for efficient service here: 
1. A thorough knowledge of the people and 
their religion. How can an enemy be suc- 
cessfully combatted without a knowledge of 
his weak and strong points? 2. The con- 
stant, abiding presence of the Holy Spirit— 
abiding in Christ. “He that abideth in me, 
and I in him, the same beareth much fruit; 
for apart from me ye can do nothing.” 


Yours in the work, 
C. R. Callender. 


The Conservatism of India. 


BY J. E. ABBOTT. 


The conservatism of India is often misun- 
derstood. It is not like that of China, op- 
posed to everything that is foreign, and be- 
cause it is foreign. The conservatism of In- 
dia is almost synonymous with supreme con- 
tent. India believes in the wisdom of her 
ancestors. ‘The past ages were the wise ages, 
and all that has come down in traditions and 
customs are best, wisest and happiest. No 
changes are desirable, or needed, beeause the 


present age, thought of as rather the infancy | 


of the race, can devise nothing better than: 
what the wise men of the past have handed 
down. This faith in the past makes them 


content with the present. This contentment 


is the Hindu’s conservatism. 
If, however, there comes to the Hindu’s. 
door that which is new, and he sees in it an 


advantage, a convenience, and especially pe- 


cuniary profit, he is ready enough to adopt 
and use it. He is content to go hundreds 
of miles on foot, on his pilgrimages, or to his 
business, and he will not lift a finger to make 
a good road, or build a railway; but if a road 


is provided, and a railway built, he is willing 


to make use of such conveyance as will carry 
him more quickly and with greater comfort. 


‘His contentment would have made the pest 


and telegraph unnecessary, but, being pro- 


vided, he sees their advantage, and uses them. 


The old system of education was good enough 
for the higher classes, and ignorance good 
enough for the lower, but Western education 
was introduced without opposition, though it 
has meant the overthrow of old methods. 
Millions are in school to-day both from high 
and low, learning what is gradually destroy- 
ing their faith in Hinduism, and the people 
know it, but there is no real protest. The ad- 
vantage of the education provided for them 
at their doors is evident, its possession is. 
monev and honor. Government and mission 
schools. are, therefore, filled almost to over- 
flowing. | 
The same is true of new ideas on morals. 
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and religion. New ideas are not wanted, be- 
cause they are new; but if they seem to them 
to be good, and true, and profitable, there is 
no opposition to their acceptance. Since 
Christianity has come to India, new ideas ot 
God, and human duty, both to him and hu- 
manity, have reached the heart and under- 
standing. Many of these have met with no 


opposition. Though Hinduism has not taught 


them, they seem true, and have been readily 
accepted. It is those Christian truths that 
require action, and that action such as does 
not meet with theirapproval,thatha¥e tomeet 


opposition. Let there be seen to them an ad-— 


vantage in some new idea, and no opposition 


~ need be feared. 


It will be seen, therefore, that the peculiar 
conservatism of India has in it promise of 
good. India will not rush, as we here some- 


times do, into new things, into untried -experi- | 
ments, and strange fads, just because of a fe- | 


verish longing for newexcitements, or possible 
discoveries. India, content with what she has 
to-day, will look at what is brought to her 
door, and, with the calm serenity of the phil- 


osopher, will choose what she regards as 


good. She may mistake what is bad for what 
is good, her judgment may not be correct, 
but Christians of Western lands-need not fear 
the spirit of conservatism in India as an op- 
posing force to Christianity. If the Gospel 
of Christ has in it the good we believe it has, 
we may be sure the people of India will, in 


time, find it out, and accept it. — 


Rev. Philander D. Young. 


This brother beloved was born in Potsdam, 
N. Y., August I, 1817. His early years were 
spent in Ogdensburg, where he pursued his 
academical studies. He graduated from Un- 
ion College in 1842, and from . Princeton 


Seminary in 1846. In the latter institution 
he was a classmate of Dr. T. L. Cuyler. In 


June, 1846, he was ordained by the Presby- 
tery of Ogdensburg, and immediately. left 
for his field of labor in what was then the 
“far West.” Thirty years of. his life were 
spent among the feeble home mission church- 
es of Illinois, with the exception of _two 
vears serving the church at Waukesha, Wis. 

In 1876 he came to Orange, where he has 
resided ever since: In-those “pioneer days” 
in California, he preached for a time in Ana- 
heim, Orange and Tustin. Later, he sup- 
plied Colton and some other points. For a 


number: of years past he has had no regular 


charge, but has always been ready to preach 


wherever there was a call for his services. 


For several years, and up to the time of his 


death, he was Stated Clerk of Los Angeles 
_Presbytery. The duties of. his office were 


faithfully and efficiently discharged. Though 


very feeble health he was present -at the 


‘last meeting of Presbytery in April, and 


watched all the proceedings with deep inter- 
est. | 

Brother Young was a man’ of marked 
characteristics. He will be much missed 
from our meetings of Presbytery and Synod. 
His theology was clear, fixed, and decidedly 
Presbyterian. He was a “stalwart.” He 
knew whom he believed and what he be- 
lieved; and was not afraid to utter his con- 
victions. Yet he was tender, gentle and 
kind. Those who knew him knew that 
while his utterances were positive, he “spoke 
the truth in love.” While he had the stal- 
wartness of Paul, he had much of the gen- 
tleness of John. As a counselor in church 
courts he was safe and wise. In matters of 
difficulty he always favored a moderate 
course. In matters of ecclesiastical law he 
was an-authority. 


Though retired from pastoral duties, he 
never lost interest in the local church with 
which he worshiped, nor in the progress of 
the church at large. He kept in touch with 
the movements of the day. The kingdom 
of Christ was very dear to him. For more 
than two years his health has been failing, 
and he has felt that his time on earth was 
short. He still had a desire to live, that he 
might work for and watch the progress of the 
Kingdom. But he was “ready for either,” 
and when the call came he peacefully “fell 
on sleép, 

He was married in June, 1846, to Miss 
Hannah J. Waite of Albany, N. Y., who, 
with one son, the eldest of six, survives 
Servant of God, well done; 

Rest from thy loved employ, 


Thefbattle fought, the victory won, 
Enter thy Master’s joy.”’ 


Orange, Cal. A. Parker. 
If pastors ask the sick what Scripture they 
desire, it 1s only a form, for there is one chap- — 
ter which every man and woman wants to 
hear in great sorrow, or when the shadow is 
falling. The leaf which contains the four- 
teenth chapter of St. John’s gospel should be 
made movable in our Bibles in. order that it 
might be replaced every ten years. By the 
time a man has got to middle age that leaf 
is thinning, and by old age it is only a brown 
film that is barely legible, and must be gently 
handled. Yet with reading—say six times a 
week—the pastor notices that it yields some 


new revelation of the..divine love and the 


kingdom of’heaven. ‘If one.is sinking into un- 
consciousness, and you read, “In my Father’s 
house are many mansions,” he will come back 
and whisper, “Mansions,” and he will wait 
till you finish, “Where I am, there ye maybe 
also,” before the. dies in: peace.—[Ian Mac- 
laren, in Cure of Souls. 
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Tome Circfe. 


I 


Rhymers and writers of our day, 
Too much of melancholy! 

Give us the old heroic lay; 

A whiff of wholesome folly; 

The escapade, the dance; 

A touch of wild romance. 

Wake from this self-conscious fit; 
Give us again Sir Walter’s wit; 
His love of earth, of sky, of life; 
His ringing page with humor rife, 
His never-weary pen; 

His love of men! ‘1 


Builder of landscape, who could make 
Turret and tower their stations take 
Brave in the face of the sun; 
Of many a mimic v orld creator, 
Alive with fight and strenuous fun; 
Of nothing human he the hater. 
Nobly could he plan: 
Master of nature, master of man. 

iid, 


Sometimes I think that He who made us, 
And on this pretty planet laid us, 

Made us to work and play 

Like children in the light of day— 

Not like plodders in the dark, 

Searching with lanterns for some mark 
To find the way 

After the stroke of pain, 

Up and to work again! 


IV. 


Such was his life, without reproach or fear. 

And at the end, 
When heaven bent down and whispered in his ear 
The word God’s saints waited and longed to hear, 
I ween he was as quick as they to comprehend; 
And when he passed beyond the goal, © 
Entered the gates of pearl no sweeter soul. 


—From the July Century. 
Through a Magnifying Glass. 

It was a Saturday afternoon and the small 
dry-goods store was filled with customers, 
many of them farmers’ wives who had driven 
in from the country that morning. -One of 
these, a pale, anxious-eyed woman, stood near 
the counter where the black goods were dis- 
played, waiting till the clerk in charge should 
have finished with her other customers, two 
young women under twenty. 
~ Moment after moment passed, and the wo- 
man still waited. The girls at the counter 
seemed to wish to see everything in stock. 


They draped the various fabrics over each 
other’s shoulders, while they discussed their 


quality. Nor was this all, for frequently they 


spoke of other matters having no connection 
with their shopping, and laughed and joked 
together, while the farmer’s wife looked at 
them appealingly, and the patient clerk bit 
her lip. 

’ When the counter was filled from one end 
to the other, the older of the girls said easily, 
“Much obliged for your trouble. We don’t 
care to buy to-day.” As they moved away, 


the clerk breathed a sigh of relief, and looked 
sympathetically at the woman who took their 


place. “I’m sorry you had to wait so,” she 


said. “I guessed from the way you looked 
that you were in a hurry.” 

Sudden tears dimmed the eyes that met 
hers. “Yes,” the woman faltered, “I am in a 
hurry. You see, my sister died last evening, 
and she’s buried to-morrow. I’ve got to 
make me a black dress to-night after I get 
home, so it was hard work waiting.” 

The incident brings up with peculiar force 
a moral which young people, as well as older 
ones, need to take to heart. Without inten- 
tional selfishness, a great many of us are cu- 
riously indifferent to wasting the time of oth- 


er people. How many of you have stopped 


a street-car, and then lingered on the crossing 
for a last word with a friend, while the con- 


ductor scowled, with his hand on the bell-| 


rope, and sixty tired passengers looked at 
you reproachfully. Perhaps in self-defense 
you say that there was not more than half a 
minute’s delay, but half a minute, for each of 
those sixty passengers, means a wasted half 
hour of other people’s time. 

A busy woman, who was obliged to con- 


sult the files of a large city daily, found that 


the issues she wished to examine were bound 
up with the paper for that day, and a respect- 
ably-dressed man stood at the desk reading 
this. Up and down the columns his eyes 
traveled, while the woman waited, each mo- 
ment expecting him to finish. At last he did 
finish the perusal of a paper which he could 
have purchased for a cent at the news stands, 
but -not before he had wasted an hour and a 
quarter of a busy woman’s time. 

We look through a magnifying-glass when 


we wish to see the structure of a flower or the 


sting of a bee. Exaggerated faults in others 


frequently play the part of a magnifying- — 


glass, and help us to see ourselves as we real- 


ly are. Though few of us, perhaps, possess 


this failing to the degree illustrated by the 
incidents quoted, do not most of us need to be 
mcre thoughtful, more considerate, possibly 
more honest, about wasting the time of other 
people? 7 


How to Use the Bible, 


1. Have for constant use a small portable 
Bible, with clear type and complete marginal 
references. 

2. Carry a Bible or Testament with you. 

3. Mark freely with ink upon it promises 
such as Isaiah xii: 13, to Christians, and invi- 
tations to unconverted, Rev. iii: 20, and xxii: 
17. Brief notes may be written upon the mar- 
gin. 


4. Do not be satisfied with simply reading 


a chapter thrice daily, but study out the full 
meaning of at least one verse a day. _ 


5. Study to know the whole truth contained 
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in a single incident or a single miracle; when 
and why written; how it applies to self, and 
how to use it for others. | 

6. Study to know what for and to whom 
each book of the Bible was written. 

7. Believe every word of the Bible. 

8. Learn one verse of Scripture each day. 
Verses from memory will be wonderfully use- 
ful in your work for the impenitent. 

9g. Study how to use the Bible to lead a soul 
to Christ. 

10. Set apart fifteen minutes each day for 
studying it; this little will be grand in result. 


11. Read the Book as if it were written for © 


yourself only. 
12. Always ask God to help you understand 


it, and then expect that he will.—I[Sel. 


Brietlets. 


An Englishman traveling in Maryland had oc- 


casion to investigate the running. time of the 
trains that passed through the small place where 
he was stopping. Carefully searching a time- 
table he found apparently that there would be 
an express-train due at four o'clock that after- 
noon. The Englishman was on time with his 
grip, etc., and so was the express-train. The 
intending passenger watched it approach and 
thunder by the station at tep speed. The trav- 
eler was annoyed, and, turning to a colored 


man who stood near, remarked: ‘‘That train 
didn’t stop!’’ ‘‘No, sir,’’ replied the colored 


citizen, cheerfully, ‘‘didn’t ev’n hes’ tate.’’ 

At a meeting of the Bishops, a measure was 
proposed and explained by its originator, but 
with such incoherence that nobody under- 
stood it. A second speaker essayed to make 


the matter clear, but only darkened it. When 


he had finished, Bishop Benjamin Smith of 
Kentucky tried to explain the question, and 
also the explanations. Feeling that he had 
failed, he said, “Bishop Williams _ smiles. 
What has he to say about it?” “Only this,” 
said the old Bishop of ‘Connecticut: ‘That 
‘the mess of Benjamin was found to be greater 
than the mess of,any of his brethren.’ ”-—[ Ar- 
gonaut. 


Rev. Mr. Chase of Rockland, Me., recently 


prepared an address for his Sunday-school 


scholars.. His subject was “A Wicked and a 


Good Heart,” and to make it more interesting 


to the children he had drawn on a blackboard 
two figures of a heart joined together. One 
was merely an outline drawn with white chalk, 
the surface appearing black. This was to rep- 
resent a bad heart. The other figure, filled in 
with chalk, represented a clean, white heart. 
“Now,” said Mr. Chase, pointing to the draw- 
ing, “can any of you children tell me what it 
is?” A little five-year-old-boy raised his hand. 
The minister nodded encouragingly. “Speak 
up loud,” he said, “and tell us what it is.” The 
little fellow shouted out: “It’s a termater !” 


Outdone by a Boy. 


A lad in Boston, rather small for his age, 
works in an office as errand boy for four gen- 
tlemen who do business there. One day the 
gentlemen were chaffing him a little about be- 
ing so small, and said to him: | 

‘You will never amount to much, you nev- 


er can do any business, you are too small.” 


The little fellow looked at them. 

“Well,” said he, ‘‘as small as I am, I can 
do something that neither of you four men 
can do.” 

‘‘Ah, what is that?” said they. 

“T don’t know as I ought to tell you,” he 
replied. But they were anxious to know, 
and urged him to tell what he could do that 
neither of them were unable to do. | : 

“T can keep from swearing,’ said the little 


fellow. 


_ There were some blushes on four manly 
faces, and there seemed to be very little anx- 
iety for further information on the point. The 
testimony of the boy was heroic and timely, 
a worthy example for those of larger 
growth.—[ Michigan Advocate. | 


You Will Never Be Sorry. 


For using gentle words. 

For doing your best. 

For being kind to the poor. 

For looking before leaping. 

For hearing before judging. 

For thinking before speaking. 

For harboring clean thoughts. 

For standing by your principles. 

For asking pardon when in error. 

For being generous to an enemy. 

For showing courtesy to your seniors. 

For making others happy. 

For being kind to animals.—[From one of 
our Boston Friends. | 


Mrs. Chippy wee’s Housekeeping. 


“Mother,” called Louise from the nursery, 
“do you think I might take Belinda out on 
the lawn? It is so warm to-day I’m sure we 
wouldn't take cold.””’ Mother thought a min- 
ute. It was a bright, warm day. There 
would be little risk in sitting outdoors, and 
the warm spring air was fresh and _ sweet. 
‘Yes, little daughter,” she answered. ‘Moth- 
er will carry your chair. You may bring doll 
Belinda, and sit in the sunshine.”’ 

- Up in the apple-tree Mrs. Chippywee was 
beginning her preparation for housekeeping. 

“Chippywee,” she called to her little com- 
panion, “let’s gather some twigs and straws 


from the lawn. But, oh, dear! What’s that? 


A little girl coming right near our tree! 
Twitter, twitter, twit! All our chance for 
work gone!” And Mrs. Chippywee looked 
verv disconsolate. 


“Louise,” said mother, softly, “IT see two 
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bright-eyed birdies above your head. Keep 
still, and watch: Perhaps they intend to be- 
gin housekeeping.” 

Mother went back to the house; and Lou- 
ise and Belinda kept so still that presently 
Mr. Chippywee ventured out on the lawn— 
a long way off at first; but, gaining courage, 
he came nearer until he picked up one straw 
close to the little brown shoes. 

All the afternoon Louise watched the bird- 
ies working, until mother came out to say 
that father was waiting to take his little girl 
out for a walk. | 

“OQ Belinda!” cried Louise, delightedly. 
“Keep still, my dear, till I tie your sash. Oh, 
my! I can’t wait to fix you any finer. We're 
going for a walk with papa!” And off flew 
happy child and smiling doll. 

“Such a dear little girl!’ twittered Mrs. 
Chippywee. “She never hindered us at all.” 

“Sweet, sweet,” assented Mr. Chippywee, 
gratefully. Just then Mrs. Chippywee gave a 
long “Tweet! of astonishment. 

“What can it be,” she cried, ‘on the lawn? 
Look, dear, look!” 

Mr. Chippywee flew down to investigate. 
Back he came again in a minute toperch on 
a branch, swing back and forth, and sing. 

“Tt is red,” he sang. “Bright, beautiful 
red, like strawberries. The little girl has left 
it. She has given it to us. Oh, what a nest! 
Sweet, sweet! Twitter, twee!’ 

Down flew Mrs. Chippywee in a great hur- 
ry. “It is made of straw,’ she cried. “We 


will line it with wool from Mother Sheep. — 
We will make a soft, warm.bed for two blue © 


eggs. Oh, sweet, sweet, sweet! Hurry, hur- 
ry!” she called. “I can not lift it alone.” Two 
little birds, glad and grateful as birds could 


be, lifted from the lawn: something made of 


straw, and trimmed with pretty red ribbons. 
It was quickly fastened to the branch with 
bits of string,and wound round and. round 
with pliant twigs and straws. 
‘* Chipper, chipper chee! 
| The prettiest nest [ ever did see!” 

sang Mrs. Chippywee; while Mr. Chippywee 
yoined in a hearty chorus. “Oh, sweet, sweet, 
sweet!” The gate swung open for Louise, 
father and Belinda. “Dear papa,” said 


‘Louise, “do come with me to find dell Belin- — 


da’s' bonnet.” Over the lawn they’ came, 
searching and looking; but nothing could be 
found of the missing bonnet. | 


** Little girl,” called the birdies, 
‘* Do look here in the tree! 
_ .The prettiest nest you ever didsee! | sf 
_, ‘Thanks, thanks forthe straw and the ribbons red 
That made the dear nest that hangs overhead! 
Chip, chip chipper chee!’ 
“What are birds making such a_ racket 
about?” laughed papa. 
- Louise looked up in the tree, then stopped 
‘a minute in astonishment. . “Why, papa!” 
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she cried. “Look at the ribbons! Why, they 
have certainly town off with doll Belinda’s 
bonnet, and turned it into a bird’s nest.” 
“Would Belinda like me to climb the tree 
and get her bonnet?” Papa asked it quite 
soberly, though his eyes twinkled. Louise 
iaid her ear close to Belinda’s cheek, so that 
she might catch the faintest whisper that 
should show Belinda’s wishes in the matter. 
“Belinda says,” she reported triumphantly, 


“that she would rather wear her sun-bonnet 


the rest of the summer than have the dear 
birdies’ nest taken away from them. Belinda 
thinks, papa’”—and Louise nestled close to 
papa—that it will be such fun to watch the 
nest. It’s really half ours, you know; for we 


helped buila it."—[Mary Howell Wilson in 


Christian Register 
| The Legend of the Indian Pipe. 


The July St. Nicholas contains the following poem 
from the pen of a girl only fourteen years of age: - 


When the white-faced European 
Drove the red man from his lands— 
Drove him from the broad Atlantic 
To the far Pacific sands— 
The Great Spirit, looking downward, 
Grieved to see his children sad, 
Told them they might leave behind them 
One small thing of all they had. 
Then they quarrelled—all; and one said, 
us leave a thing of war— 
Tomahawk—that they, by fighting, 
May at last exist no more.’’ 
And another said, ‘‘Nay; let us 
_ Leave behind an arrow-head, 
That its point may draw their life- blood 
Till these people all are dead.”’ 
‘*But, my brothers,”’ cried a third one, 
‘‘Tomahawk and arrow brin 
Death so sudden, swift, and painless 
- That it loses all its sting; | 
Rather let.:us leave the snake-skin 
That I belt about my waist, | 
That a subtle, silent poison 
May destroy them, not with haste.’’ 
‘Then there came great Asseboyne, | 
He, the greatest chief of all, 
From his hut beside Niagara, 
Where the thunder-waters fall. 
~ “Brothers!’’ cried the aged sachem, | 
_ “Will ye now, about to go, 
Leave but war and hate behind you? 
Will ye treat the white men so? 
Let us answer the Great Spirit, 
Asking not for strife and war, 
But that he shed peace and plenty 
On this land forevermore. 
Now, ye thunder-waters, listen! 
And, thou rolling river; hear! 
And, ye rocks and trees, remember! 
Harken, brothers, now,.and fear! 
_ Though the red man leave his wigwam, 
Passing toward the setting sun, | 
Though he take with him his blanket — 
_ And his tomahawk and gun, 
_ Let him leave behind his peace-pipe 
__ By the ashes ofhishome, _ 
Leaving it alight and burning, 
O’er the land he used to roam.’ 
The Great Spirit heard the answer, 
_ And it pleased him there above; 
_ For he said, ‘‘Between the red man 
_ And the white: man ‘now is love.’ | 
— Margaret Doane Gardiner. 
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OF HOME MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 


Mrs. Willis T. Perkins, President, 614 Sutter st., S. F. 


Quarterly meetings are held at 920 Sacramento 
street, on the Saturday following the first Wednesday 
of January, April and July, at 2 P.M. All are invited. 
The annual meeting is held in October with Synod. 


Articles designed for this column should be sent to 
the Editorial Secretary, Miss Clara Pierce, San Anselmo 


The Quarterly Synodical Meeting. 


Owing to the general exodus of our people 
from the city at this season, the attendance at 
the quarterly meeting, July 8th, was small. 
Four presbyterials were represented—Oak- 
land, Benicia, San Francisco,—and Mrs. Mc- 
Elwee from Stockton rejoiced us with her 

presence. | 
After the devotional service, led by Mrs. 
Ames, Mrs. Perkins read the most excellent 
annual letter from the Woman’s Board, and 
exhorted to greater diligence, in view of the 
fact that the annual meeting is approaching, 
and much remains to be done. di 

_ The corresponding secretary pro tem. re- 
ported having sent out questions to the pres- 
_ byterial secretaries regarding (1) the working 
of the “Closed School Plan” for securing sub- 
scriptions to the Home Mission Monthly, (2) 
progress in the anti-polygamy campaign, 
(3) means of bringing the receipts of the year 
up to last year’s standard before the Annual 
Meeting in October, and (4) the way to in- 
crease the volume of prayer rising from the 
women of our missionary societies, and mem- 
bership in the National Prayer Circle. The 
answers received developed great interest in 
some or all of the points raised. The closed 
school question is stirring all to effort, and 
the confidence that this Synod will succeed in 
reopening a school lends enthusiasm to the 
work. 

While of late there has seemed to be a little 
lull in the anti-Roberts matter, all stand ready 
to resume the fight and continue it as long as 
there is need. | 
presbyterials report gifts- for tftis 
‘quarter in excess of the corresponding quar- 
ter of last year. Miss Sayre told us how the 
Stockton presbyterial managed to avoid a 
‘deficit. When a shortage was feared, a letter 
of warning went out; then watch was kept of 
‘money that came in; when thought necessary 
another letter found its way to the delinquent 
societies, and so they watched and worked till 
the full amount was received. Mrs. McElwee 
has a recipe for keeping to the fore that she 
might be persuaded to pass on; try her. 

- Mrs. Gage urges all to prepare for an ad- 
-vance in box work, importuning us not to se- 
lect selfishly families of small children or of 
‘limited number, but to remember that the 


larger the family and growth, the greater the 
need of assistance. ; | 

The Nominating Committee presented the 
name of Miss Janet C. Haight ot Oakland for 
Corresponding Secretary in place of Miss 
Bigelow, resigned. The Recording Secretary 
was authorized to cast the ballot, and Miss 
Haight was warmly welcomed to our official 
ranks. 

Miss L. B. Work, formerly a mission teach- 
er in Utah, now a government teacher and 
special agent for the Shebits and Kaibab In- 
dians of the same state, spoke briefly on the 
effect of the anti-Roberts movement on the 
mission schools. She gave valuable informa- 
tion on the status of the mission teachers in 
Mormon communities, and of the indirect in- 
fluence the mission schools have had in bring- 
ing about an improvement of the public school 
system. Compared with the Mormon work, 
that for the Indians is much more encourag- 


ing. For, as Miss Work says, “the Mormons 


are satisfied with what they have; there is no 
desire for a thing less good, as they would term 
it; while the Indians are hungry for what the 
teacher has for them.” ee 

The anti-Roberts and anti-polygamy cam- 
paign was reviewed by Miss Pierce. Much 
has been done, the circulating of petitions be- 
ing the usual method of working. The writ- 
ing of individual letters to Congressmen 1s 
strongly urged. In the East money has been 
raised to scatter literature broadcast, and a 
thoroughly posted man has been kept at work. 
Little of this has been done on the coast, and 
now we are asked to assist in sending The 
Kinsman to all Congressmen. ‘The Synodical 
Society pledged ten dollars for this purpose. 
This amount will be gladly given by individu- 
als. All our secretaries of literature are urged 
to diligently scatter anti-Mormon literature 
during the next few months. © 


Mrs. Perkins read a communication from 
the secretary of the National Anti-Polygamy 


League asking our co-operation in secur- 
ing signatures to a petition against seating Mr. 


Roberts. Our Secretary was directed to re— 
ply, expressing our hearty sympathy with the 
work of the Anti-Polygamy League, en- 
closing a copy of the resolutions adopted at 
our January meeting, with the statement that 
we have already presented anti-Roberts peti- 
tions through other channels. 


Our hearts were saddened by news of the 
sudden death of the husband of Mrs. Donald 


of Santa Barbara Presbyterial. The Secretary 


was instructed to send Mrs. Donald a letter of 
condolence. 

The quiet half hour which followed the close 
of business was the most precious of the after- 
noon. The mention of the prayer circle 
seemed to melt all hearts into one, and the ex- 


periences of different ones proved the benefit 
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of such a movement. May it reach out till it 
includes every Christian woman in our fair 
land. Then will heaven be brought to earth. 
| Mrs. J. P. Pruteman, Rec. Sec. 


Woman's North Pacific 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF MISSIONS, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Mrs. W. S. Ladd, President, Sixth and Columbia sts. 
MEETINGS.—At the First Presbyterian Church, cor- 


ner Twelfth and Alder streets—monthly, third Tues- 
day in each month at 2:00 p. m. Invitation extended 


to all. Executive Committee, first Tuesday of each 


month, at Io a. m. 


Missionaries are especially welcome at all meetings. 
Those en route via Portland are urged to notify the 
Board by addressing Mrs. Laura Preston Campbell, 
480 Hall street. | 

Chinese Women’s and Girls’ Home, 350 Fourteenth 
street. Visitors always welcome. } 


_ All communications intended for this column should 
be sent to Mrs. S. T. Lockwood, 371 E. Eighth street 
N., Portland, Oregon. 


Our New Responsibilities. 
BY MRS. GEORGE STOWELL. | 
Our Catechism teaches “that God’s works 

of Providence are his most holy, wise and 
powerful preserving and governing all his 
creatures and all their actions.” There is a 
grandeur in this concept that approaches the 
sublime, but this does not require one to be 
profoundly versed in history to apprehend the 
truth. Even the casual reader of the annals of 
the past cannot fail to note that incidents, 
seemingly insignificant of themselves, have 
been potent factors in shaping the destiny of 
the human race. 
_ They appear to occur in the most ordinary 


way, a sequence to the natural order of things, 


without special forethought or design; but 
upon analysis it is perceived that infinite pres- 
cience has been preparing them for ages. The 
threads which are woven into omnipotent de- 
sign are as divergent as the stars, and stretch 
back through eternal years; but at the ap- 


and the loom of time, and we discern their 
purpose ir 
of our world—God’s world. Let us notice 
one of these incidents which touches our pres- 
ent theme. 

God implanted the migratory instinct in 
some species of birds. This was done for a 
purpose, and that purpose related to man, for 
whose use the world was made. How many 
ages those birds had yearly winged their way 
from southern lands to northern seas and back 
again no one knows: but it was done for a 
purpose, and a day came when this was re- 
vealed. 

A world unknown to Christendom lay be- 
tween two oceans. The races that peopled it 


had been weighed in the balance and found 


served for the Anglo-Saxon. 


se in the warp and woof of-the«history * 


she became a blight. 
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wanting. They had not improved the gifts 
which God had so generously bestowed, and 
the time for their supplanting had come. 
Europe was awakening from the torpor of 
the Dark Ages, and was stirred with a strange 
unrest. Her adventurous sons traveled into 
far countries, and their stories of the opulence 
of “Ind and far Cathay” caused a thirst for 
wealth, and the riches of the Orient tempted 
all her nations. The shortest route to those 
regions became the quest. God was working. 
Finally the brain of one dimly comprehended 
the truth, and his will was inspired to demon- 
strate it. We know what difficulties he en- 


countered, and with what persistence he pur- — 


sued his purpose; how his will refused to be 
conquered by defeat, and with what patience 
he surmounted one obstacle after another un- 
til the way was cleared. We call this pluck, 
and so it was, but a God-given and a God- 


purposed pluck. 


Late in the summer his three little ships 
sailed out into the unknown sea. September 
passed, but there was no break in the waste 
of waters. October dawned on the weary, 
fearful and disheartened crew. India, with 
all its wealth, had lost its charms, and they 
longed for a glimpse of land “as a hart pants | 
for the water-brooks.” One October day, 
the migratory birds were seen on their annual 
passage, and their flight was southwestward. 
As was known, they journey direct for land. 
The ships changed their course and followed 
them, the Latin race trended southward, and 
the temperate zone of North America was pre- 
This was plan- 
ned long before the birds of passage were 
thrilled with the wild. strange impulse to rise 
into the blue profound, and wing their way in- 
to the far north to rear their young. That im- 


pulse was a first faint whisper of a far-off, 


divine intent to shape the destiny of a conti- 


nent and its-attendant islands for the glory of 


His name, through the uplift of man. 


Spain, at one time the proud mistress of the 
world, had many talents given her. Cuba, 
that gem of the Antilles, Porto Rico, and 
many. parts of America and the islands of the 
Orient, were hers; but instead of a blessing, 
Instead of elevating 
the degraded, instead of furthering the prog- 
ress of Christ’s kingdom in the world she 
thwarted and retarded. it. Her time of proba- 
tion was ended; she had not improved those 
talents, and they were taken from her. We 
have received an imperative call to go up and 
possess the land for Christ; that is our “new 
responsibilities.” 
_ In assuming the care of such a large field, 
many perplexing questions arise. We will 
not go into detail of how or why it was ac- 
quired: that we leave for the future historian 
to record. For us it is enough to know that 
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we must “take up the white man’s burden,” 
and assume the responsibilities attending it. 
We realize that in dealing with this question 


it is much more difficult than any other we. 


have tried to solve. These people are a dif- 
ferent race from our own. Their habits of 
life, customs, morals and religion are greatly 
at variance with ours. 

(To be concluded next week. ) 


Decidentaf Board 


| OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
920 SACRAMENTO ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Mrs. P. D. Browne, President, 920 Sacramento Street 
San Francisco. 


Public meeting first Monday in each month, ses- 
sions at Io a. m. and 2 p. m. All are invited. 


Mrs. H. B. Pinney, Secretary of Literature, 66 
Eleventh street, Oakland. | 


The Home and the Monthly Meeting. 
The noise of explosives, which precede the 


— ushering in of the “glorious Fourth,” did not 


seem to keep strangers away from our public 
meeting on the 3d. Our secretaries were 
many of them away on vacation, yet enough 
officials were left to keep the ball rolling. 
The ways and means for sending out our four 
new missionaries next month, or very soon, 
constitute the ever present topic. Our socie- 
ties are more than ever on the alert to increase 
if not double their gifts made last year. Those 
who remit to presbyterial treasurer quarterly 
might indicate what we may really hope for 
this year. Yet memberships may increase as 
the months go by. We have heard that in 
some churches a mite-box is given to every 
member, with the request that it be emptied 
into the treasury every quarter. 
we not hope if every Presbyterian member 
should thus contribute? | 

It was interesting to step away and look bhe- 
hind the scenes in the dining-room and kitch- 
en, as a simple luncheon is provided at this 
public meeting the first Monday of every 
month, to which all present are invited, even 
the Ministers’ Union, who meet every Monday 
in. another room. A cup is passed into which 
every one drops a dime. The sociability dur- 
ing:the hour is a pleasant: featttre of the day’s 
enjoyment. 

The Chinese girls set six long tables, and 
make the coffee, and assist in many ways. 
The supreme moment is when the guests come 
into the dining-room, and the coffee must be 
hot and quickly served. The Chinese girls 
swing into line, and serve sometimes sixty or 
seventy persons; they truly show much pres- 
ence of mind and courage. Surely they must 
stop to catch breath before coming before the 
meeting early in the afternoon, But no! they 
are summoned by the president to come to 
the platform, and for a half hour are under 


What might 


proaching him.” 


close questioning from the president and the 
people, singing, playing eacn other's accom- 
paniments, reciting from the Catechism and 
the Bible, etc. ‘they learn to be alert for 
whatever comes to them. 

The Annual Reports lack one name—'‘the 


girls” must insert that name in every one. In 


another set of reports something is omitted— 
the girls must make it correct. Fifteen hun- 
dred eight-page leaflets for the Christian En- 
deavorers were bound together and tied with 
floss, mostiy by them, to make the printer's 
bill lighter. The little ones could thread nee- 
dles and assort the pages. Carpet rags must 
be cut and sewed for the weaver, as rug mak- 
ing is one of the industries. Map making of 
mission countries is another industry. ‘Then 
the daily housekeeping, and general cleaning 


day, and the day school, and the new little 


baby and the child mother who was brought 
to the Home several months ago, must be 
taken care of. Three other little ones under — 
two years of age must have each one a nurse 
to take special care of her; it is a pleasant 
care to the girl thus set apart. Chin Mui, the 
blind girl, claims the care of little May, and 
cuts and makes her clothes. Quite often a 
dozen or less are whirled away across the bay 
to help to make a missionary meeting interest- 
ing, that some new person may see and be- 
lieve in foreign missions. During all conven- 
tions held in San.Francisco, religious or secu- 
lar, Eastern delegates visit the Home in 
throngs, and thus see and believe in the mer- 
its of the work. | 
But to our meeting. Among the numer- 
ous strangers was Dr. S. F. Scovel, for many 
years president of Wooster University, in 
Ohio. He told us of many interesting facts 
about the University. Mrs. Caroline KE. 
Wood of Buzzard’s Bay, Mass., the mother of 
Brigadier-General Leonard Wood, now Mili- 
tary Governor of Santiago, Cuba, was pres- 
ent. Her sweet, kindly face and calm de- 
meanor spoke volumes. We could feel that 
the good in her nature had been woven into 
the life of the son, which made him the won- _ 
derful man that he is—‘‘as mayor of the city 
and governor of the province, he is the center- 
of all power, and yet,so,.calm.in.manner and’ 
gentle in voice that no one is awed from ap- 
Rev. Warren E. Clark: 
speaks of Gov. Wood. as “a Rough Rider out 
of the saddle,” and says that he has undertaken | 
the herculean task of cleansing the Augean: 
stables of Santiago, and has already well nigh: 
succeeded in doing it.. “ ‘It would be a shame- 
if we did not succeed here in Cuba,’’ was one- 
of the first things an earnest man with a seri-. 
ous, care-worn face, said to me as I called up. 
on him a few weeks ago. He said, “We ought: 
to give these people good courts, good schools: 
and good roads. If I can ever accomplish 
this I shall feel that my workislargely done.’ ” 
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THE OCCiVENT 


The Sunday: SeGoof. 


Notes by Prof. Thomas P. Day, D.D. 


Daniel in the Lion’s Den. (Dan. vit 10-23.) 


LESSON V. July 30, 1899. 
GOLDEN TEXT: “ Lhe Lord is a4 keeper.” 


Introduction 


1. The time at which the events of the les- 
-son are represented as taking place was some- 
where between 538 and 536 B.C. 


2. The Question concerning Darius. 

The historical question involved is one of 
peculiar difficulty. The Darius here men- 
tioned is “Darius the Mede” of chapter 5. But 
history knows of no king who ruled between 
Nabonidus and Cyrus. The only person of 
importance was Cyrus’ deputy Gobryas (Ug- 
baru), who was possibly a Median, and who 
took possession of Babylon in Cyrus’ name 
before the latter arrived. There was a Dari- 
us (Hystaspis) who conquered Babylon in 
520 B.C. and organized the empire into satra- 
pies (cf. Dan. vi: 1). An opinion widely ac- 
cepted is that a later writer, depending on 
tradition, has confused this Darius with some 
other person, possibly Gobryas ieee Hast. 
Bib. Dict.). 

3. The Story. 

But the fact, if proved, of a | dbapilaioest king 
‘cannot destroy the vigor and beauty of the 
narrative or rob it of its perpetual interest. 
Daniel among the lions will always be an in- 

spiration to fidelity and courageous obedi- 


(Psalm 


‘ence, because, at the lowest estimate, the sit- _ 


uation described was conceived: by a mind 
imbued with the same spirit of lofty daring 
‘which’ the story: immortalizes. 


holds a unique place among''the stories that 
stimulate and inspire. Dr. 
while “spending a summer Sabbath with a 
friend’ at his country place, was asked by the 
children to preach them a sermon. He con- 
‘sented to do so on condition that. they would 
agree upon the text. After long meditation 
they asked for a sermon on ‘Daniel in the 
lion’s den.’ ” (Peloubet.) 


4. The Apocryphal Daniel. 
The second half of the épuictyphit story of 
“Bel and the Dragon” has some points in 


‘common with the lesson. There was in Baby-. 


lon a dragon which the people’ worshiped. 
Daniel refused it homage, and declared that 
‘he could’slay it without weapons. With the 
‘king’s consent he fed the dragon cakes of 
pitch, which caused it to burst asunder. ‘The 
people clamored for Daniel’s death and the 

ing delivered him up, and they cast him into 
a den in which were seven lions. Habakkuk 
the prophet was caught up by the hair and 
carried by an angel from Judea to Babylon, 
where he gave rood to Daniel. On the sev- 


it. 
For vividness 
and power and sublime suggestiveness it 


J. M. Buckley, 


enth day Daniel was released and his enemies 
cast into the den and devoured before his 
eyes. We have here a transparent imitation 
of the Bible story mixed with the old Semitic 
dragon-myth.' | 

5. Preliminary Points. 

Speak of the elevation of Daniel to be, not 
“first” (A. V.) but “one” (R. V.) of three 
presidents, the favor bestowed on him by the 
king, the jealousy of his fellow officers, their 
plot to injure him, and the king’s absurd de- 
cree. According to the Septuagint the sole 
instigators of the affair were the “two” other 
presidents, and upon them alone with their 
wives and children the king’s vindictive ony 
was visited (v. 24). 


Explanatory Notes. 


I. Discovered, verses 10, II... 

Daniel, though he is aware of the decree, 
prays within his house thrice a day as usual 
and spies discover him in the act. 

10. His chamber, literally, an “upper cham- 
ber,” possibly on the roof, having windows 
of open lattice work, whose exposure was 
toward Jerusalem. Within his house: ‘There 
was no ostentation, no effort at publicity. 
Assembled: This is too mild a rendering. 


There is a whole picture in the original word. 


They invaded Daniel’s privacy by “rushing” 
into his room just as they had previously (v. 


vi), in utter disregard of court etiquette, 


“rushed” into the king’s presence. 

II. Accused, verses 12, 13. | 

~Daniel’s colleagues and ‘sibordinates re- 
tind the king that he had signed an irreversi- 
ble interdict, and accuse: “Daniel: of. 


12. Save unto The new law: virtually 


the king. 


~Daniel’s’ official position is ighored 
aiid ‘only his Jewish extraction mentioned. 
He was now about ninety years old. 

III. Condemned, verses 14-17. 
The srief-stricken king tries to rescue Dan- 
iel, but the nobles quote’ against him ‘his: own 
interdict, and reluctantly he gives command 


to cast Dapitel’ to the lions, at the same time 


encouraging him to hope in his God. - The 
den is sealed with the signets of the a and 


his nobles. 
14, Labored: One ‘the versions 
says that he wrestled (“agonized’’) over the 


problem how to rescue Daniel. 
15. The accusers of Daniel made unaiher 
unceremonious “rush” into the presence of 


the king and'‘reminded him that no decree may 


be changed. ‘The immutability of the laws of 


‘the Medes and Persians was in after day ys a 
fact or not as it suited ‘the caprice of ‘the 
monarch. - Cambyses wished to marry his.sis- 
sults of the day produced a law which permit- 
ted the king to do’as- he pleased” (Fuller). 


The law forbade him. The juriscon- 
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Had the conditions been as easy for Darius the tendency is to become dogmatic regarding | 
he might have fallen back upon the decree of them. This is a good place to drill ourselves. 
- Nebuchadrezzar (ch. iii: 29) and thus have in restraint, and hold ourselves back from fill- 
saved Daniel. Hand ing out details of explanation that may or may 
z= 16. He will deliver thee: Many take this not be true, quite likely the latter. A little 
as a prayer, “May he deliver thee.” The Sep- truth that is certain is better than a great. 
tuagint contains the addition “Be of good amount of interpretation with which our 
courage until morning.” doubts like to make havoc. So when you 
17. The king sealed it: There was a double speak on this theme be sure of what you know 

sealing, by the nobles to prevent interference about it. 


by Daniel’s friends, and by the king to ex- vi ating 

clude his enemies in case the lions did not In any case this is a delightful picture of 

destroy him. | Jesus making a call upon some friends. It 
IV. Delivered, verses 18-23. shows the spirit of helpfulness he carried with 


After a sleepless night the king hastens to him, rather than the desire of self-exhibition, 
the lions’ den and calls Daniel who joyously which is the temptation of modern society 
responds that God has protected him, and the calls. There was no posing for effect or effort 
king gladly orders his release. at making an impression. Evidently he was. 

21. O king, live forever: Daniel was as po- not out for the afternoon to strengthen his 
lite a courtier when confined as a culprit be- social position. His desire was to contribute - 
hind a sealed door and surrounded :by raven-.~ something helpful to the character, the inner - 

- ous beasts as when he sat clothed with honor life, of these with whom he visited. ‘There is. 
in the college of presidents. a vast difference between the desire to make a. 

22. His angel: The book of Daniel con- favorable impression of yourself upon your- 
tains a more highly developed doctrine of an- social intimates, and the wish to bear into. 
gels than is found in any other book of the their lives by every contact something that 
Old Testament. The words before him and will be an impulse upward. We see here how- 
before thee bring out the thought that the Jesus made calls. It reminds us of the way he- — 


king had not regarded Daniel as a criminal, met a stranger at the well in Sychar. 
and that God had approved him as innocent. — eR 


Lesson Points. This shows, too, how Jesus enjoys com- 
1. Central Thought: God is last resort. He mendable things in his followers. Here are~ 
can protect his: own despite the plottings of two friends who love Jesus dearly. He is 


wicked, and the blunders of foolish, men. very fond of their companionship. He is a 
2. It may be a good man’s duty to break a_ frequent visitor in that home. But he keenly - 
bad law. _ feels the difference between the higher and” 
3. Men with axes to grind are dangerous the lower ambitions in these two. It is some- 
counsellors. | thing as if he were here at a Christian En-. 

4. Fortunes and lives are lost by signing deavor reception held im his honor. His eyes, — 
papers thoughtlessly. _ kindling with love as they go from face to- 
5. Hosts of Christian martyrs have heard face, notice the quality of desire and ambition: 
the cry “Ad leones!” without flinching. that is moving each to pay him attention. 
San Francisco Theological Seminary. What he loves to see, and’ what: fills his heart - 

is the one who wants the most: 

as of him; the one who is eager to receive the - 

That Good Part. (Luke x: 38-42.) moment,’ other*delightfur things*are’ forgotten. 


The distance between the good and the bet- - 
Topic for July 3oth._ ter in this spiritual life of ours is strikingly - 
This passage in Luke furnishes a good op- overlooked. There are very few eyés, if any, 
ortunity for caution in biblical interpretation. that notice your toil and endurance as you. 
The variety of ways in which these words of seek the highest things of the Christian life. 
Jesus have been handled by those who under- It does not matter much, since this record’ 
take to explain them is enough to make any that Luke has taken pains to insert in this~ 
one careful of his statements. It is not infre- brief way shows that there are eyes—the eyes 
quent that if some one extols Mary in his of the Son of God—that sweep with kindling - 
prayer-meeting remarks, up jumps another, affection and delight all vour attempts to. 

intent upon defending Martha, and seeing that reach up into the heights of his truth. 

she gets her rights. Martha is sometimes ty 

taken into the pulpit before a waiting congre- Whatever may have been the real. spiritual~ 
gation, and praised to the disadvantage of condition of Mary as she “sat at the Lord’s 
Mary. The more obscure a passage is, the feet and heard his word,” the actual’ difference - 
more we seek out ingenious explanations. and between her and Martha lay in what had the- 
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power to absorb her deepest attention. We 


know enough of this family to be sure that 
Martha as well as her sister was a learner of 
Jesus. But in this call that which had the 


power to bury out of sight her higher oppor- 


tunity of communion was her desire to do for 
her guest what would be called the proper 


thing socially. It is easy for us to emphasize 
the necessity of caring for the physical comfort 
of those who visit our home. There is a truth 
in this. But the remark of Jesus to Martha 


shows that this was a wrong time to put that 


service forward. Just then there was a better 


thing to do. Mary saw it and Martha did 


not. The power which an inferior ambition 
had to distract (margin) Martha proved the 
deficiency in her experience that the Lord 
wished to remedy. 

It is well for us to notice that. You and | 
may want to do many things for the Master 
and his cause. Some are far more important 
than others. But the desire to do the lesser 
thing may give us more anxiety than the wish 
to do the larger. We may be much more dis- 
turbed over putting that oyster supper 


through successfully than we are to see the. 
prayer-meeting become a power in our 
church. The rhetoric of our minister may be 


a matter of more solicitation than his fidelity 
to the Word of God. We may be “anxious 
and troubled about many things” in the 
church life, but be far less eager to fill our 
soul with the high ideals which a careful study 
of the teachings of Christ would surely give 


us 


Oakland, Cal. 


If We Only Understood. 


Could we but draw back the curtains 
That surround each other’s lives, 
See the naked heart and spirit, 
Know what spur the action gives, 
Often we should find it better, 
Purer than we judge we should: 
We should love each other better 
If we only understood. 


If we knew the cares and trials, — 
_ Knew the efforts all in vain, | 

And the bitter disappointment, 
Understood the loss and gain, 

Would the grim external roughness 
Seem, I wonder, just the same? 

Should we help where now we hinder? 
Should we pity where we blame? 


Oh! we judge each other harshly, 
Knowing not life’s hidden force, 
Knowing not the fount of action 
Is less turbid at its source; 
Seeing not amid the evils 
All the golden grains of good.. 
Oh! we'd love each other better 
If we only understood. — 
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The Animated Stamp. 


Reforms are wrought in many and curious 
ways, but seldom in a stranger manner than 
that in which, says the Kansas City Star, a 
certain drunkard was sobered. This man had © 
wandered at midnight into a low saloon. He 
gave his order, and then leaned against the 
bar for support. | 

A man standing near by took from one 
pocket an addressed envelope, and from an- 
other a stamp, which he moistened with his _ 
tongue. Instead of adhering to the envelope, 
as the man intended, the stamp slipped from 
his fingers and fluttered to the floor. 

The tippler saw it fall, and staggered for- 
ward to pick it up. Just as he was about to 
grasp it, the stamp started in a zizgag course 
toward the side wall, like a scared thing. 
Filled with astonishment, the drinker drew 


back and intently watched the bit of paper, 


_— upon reaching the wall, began to as- 
cend. 
_ As it ascended, the tippler’s face grew more 
intent, his body more rigid. He saw nothing 
but the mysterious, moving thing. His mind 
was soggy from years of ceaseless drinking. 
He thought that the animated stamp was a 
warning. | 

At the top of the wainscoting the stamp 
stopped, squatted as if for a moment’s rest 
before ascending higher, and then made a dart 
toward the tippler’s haggard face. ‘The trem-— 
bling sot saw it stop, saw it hestitate, and leap. 

He was unquestionably doomed if he con- 
tinued longer to drink to excess; the stamp 
had been given life to warn him. So it 
seemed to him. With a pitiful yell of fear 
and determination, he rushed from the saloon. 
From that eventful night until he died, in 
prosperous circumstances, recently, the man 
never swallowed a drop of liquor. | 

The moistened stamp had fallen upon a 
cockroach’s back, and stuck there—[Youth’s 


Companion. 


The mountain of penitence is steep. The 
entrace to it, indeed, by a good resolution, is 
so easy that it is like a mere gap in the hedge, 
filled up by a forkful of thorns; but, once en- 
tered, the soul must climb, however weary, 
with only this consolation, that the more reso- 
lutely we climb the more easy will the climb 
become. . . . But to the soul that perse- 


veres there are on the road sweet resting- 


places of hope wherein it seems carried up as 
on wings of eagles; and the more one mounts 
the less it pains; and so, the first thought fol- 
lowed by a resolve, the first divine resolve 


followed by an action, leads to the portal of 


conscious deliverance—fCanon Farrar. 


Money: may always be a beautiful thing. 
It is we who make it grimy.—[Barrie. 
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Literature of the May. 
Books of To-day. 

“The Rough Riders,” by Theodore Roase- 
velt. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. Pp., 
298. $2. Many ephemeral books have been 
published as the outcome of the recent war 
with Spain. We hazard nothing in predicting 
a permanent place in literature for the above- 
named volume, which, both by its make-up, 
with large and heavy-faced type, and by its 
contents, so intrinsically valuable and inter- 
esting, rivets the attention of the reader from 
the first chapter to the end. The story of the 
raising, equipment, transportation and fight- 
ing of this unique regiment is told with a 
clear, straightforward 
spirit. The author does justice to the other 
organizations which stood side by side with 
his own, in the battles which brought equal 
glory and honor to all participants, and ina 
generous spirit of appreciation the work is 


dedicated, in the name of the Rough Riders, 


to the five regiments of regular cavalry mak- 
ing up the cavalry division at Santiago. The 
Rough Riders were a set of brave, hardy men, 
mostly taken from the western prairies, men 
who were good riders, expert in shooting, and 
who knew no fear. With these were found 
men of social and scholarly tastes, the gradu- 
ates of Harvard, Yale, Princeton and other 
universities. ‘The narrative of the wonderful 
energy shown in securing the organization, 
drill and equipment of these men is a story of 
wonder, quite equal to the record of what Cap- 


tain Eads accomplished in constructing the | 
Western flotilla in one hundred days from the 


order to fell the trees standing in the forest— 
a wonder of our Civil. War too little known, 
we fancy. In less than sixty days from its or- 
ganization, this regiment had fought two vic- 
torious battles under most adverse conditions, 
losing one-fourth of their number in killed 
‘and wounded. One fact told by Colonel 
Roosevelt should be told the boys of to-day, 
when so many think that to be manly means 
to be careless in speech. He says that not 
once did he hear a foul story told in the off- 
cers’ quarters, and swearing was not common, 


though sometimes heard in the excitement of 


battle. The recital of facts of personal 
bravery is interesting, but the deadly 
work of shells and Mauser bullets con- 


vinces the reader that General Sherman was 
right when he said, “War is hell.” It is at 
times a dire necessity, but we hope to have 
heaven on earth as nearly as possible, and it is 
a question how far its opposite can be used to 
introduce its beneficent conditions. The story 
_of the Rough Riders is a fresh evidence that 
patriotism is not gone from the American 
heart, and some of the noblest marks of man- 
hood were to be seen in the trenches, under 


coming men. 


and discriminating 


| poets. 


a tropical sun, where, with scant fare, men 
faced death for the sake of helping oppressed 
humanity. We wish that this volume could 
be found in all of our public libraries. It 


would have an uplifting influence upon our 


“Everything About Our New Possessions,” 
by Thos. J. Vivian and R. P. Smith. R. F. 
Fenno & Co., N. Y. Price, 60 cents. This 
is a handy little volume which presents in suc- 
cinct form a mass of valuable information con- 
cerning Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii and the 
Philippines. | Under suitable heads, all the 
facts which a business man, a tourist, or the 
man who wishes to be well informed on such 
matters, can ask for, will be found stated, and 
that upon good authority. One sign of prog- 
ress in Cuba we note with interest. Some of 
the newspapers heretofore printed in Spanish 
are now half in that language and half in 
English. This manual will doubtless have a 
large circulation. 


“When Love is Lord,” published by Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company, ina 
most dainty little volume of short poems by 
Tom Hall, as the author designates himself. 
Life is short, but still not so short that in 
literature we need to call a poet Tom. The 
poetry has a sprightly character, and will do 
for the hotel piazza, without aspiring to han- 
dle the great problems of life, as do the great 
The lines upon “The New Poet” are 
quite taking and justly criticise the dinky dink 
style of rhymes. 


‘* It’s not very deep, it’s not very dense, 
To write it by furlongs is not very hard; 
But to sell it requireth a mercantile bard.” 


“The Martyrs of Empire,” by Herbert C. 
Mcliwaine. R. F. Fenno & Co., N.Y. $1.25. 
This is a handsomely bound, clearly printed 
story from the prolific press of the above- 
named publishers. It reveals the sad side of 
life for the pioneer in Australia. 


“Plane Geometry,’ by G. A. Wentworth. 
Ginn & Co., Boston. Revised Edition. The 
recognized difficulties connected with the mas- 
tery of the principles of plane geometry are 
reduced to the minimum in this work, which, 
in method and make- -up, leaves nothing to be 


desired. 
Books Received. 


From Occidental Pub. Co., Oakland (Advance 
Pub. Co., Chicago, pub.): 
“A Matter of Business, and Other Sto- 
ries,’ by W. C. Stiles. 


From International Com. x: 


City: 


“Personal Work,” by Saml. M. Sayford. 
Price, 75 cents. 


Every “to-morrow” has two handles. We 
can take hold of it by the handle of anxiety, or 


by the handle of faith—[Anon. 
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The Busy World. 


Only one railroad of any importance has 


gone into bankruptcy so far this year. How 
different the record only a short time ago! 


In Paris there is a charity worthy of imita- 


tion elsewhere. There is a place in that city 


where working women can leave their chil- 
dren to be’ cared for during the day. 


An assistant superintendent of the railway 


mail service has ascertained that one-fourth of 
the mail matter for Hawaii is without suff- 


cient stamps. People are not aware of the 


- fact that former. postal rates are yet in force. 


~ General O. O. Howard said recently: “Oh, 
no, I am not‘an expansionist; it is Dewey. 


The country has already expanded. Owing 
to Dewey the United States is already there, 
and we must assert our authority. - We will 
give them as much liberty as we have, and 
no more.” | : 

It. has been ascertained recently that con- 


_ siderable money is wasted in the administra- 
tion of public and private charities. The 
State of New York expends publicly and pri- 
vately each year, millions; and about one- 


fifth goes for salaries. It costs about $25 to 
distribute $75 under present methods. 


‘The London Daily Mail comments as fol- 


~ lows on the war in the Philippines: “The ex- 
“perience of France in Madagascar, and our 
‘own experience in pacifying Burmah, recall 


to our minds the fact, which has been forgot- 
ten on the continent, that this kind of war is 
always a tedious and protracted one. It is 


curious that Aguinaldo does not realize the 
complete futility of the game he is playing. 


The Tagals, whom he leads, are only one out 
of thirty distinct tribes in the archipelago, and 


represent only one-fourth of the population. 
It is certain that their victory in the struggle, 


which is: wholly. impossible, would only lead 
to more or less. protracted civil war among 
the Filipinos. They could not maintain order, 


and ‘uphold their independence against the | 
European powers, which’ would:be attracted 


by the scent of prey. They have been offered 


a full measure of self-government by the 


Americans. They have nothing to gain by 
fighting, and nothing to lose by submission, 


but the unfortunate fact about the Asiatic is 


that he lacks the quality of lopic,””” - 


~The ‘Seattle Post-Intelligencer finds in the 
affiliation of Pacific Theological Seminary 
with the State University an endorsement of. 
the plan presented by President Graves of the 


University of Washington for the concentra- 


tion thereabouts of’ denominational institu- 
tions. It. says:.. “The Pacific Theological 
Seminary has:long been recognized as one of 
the leading schools of its kind on the Coast. 


Its faculty has been able, and the men it has 
graduated have in many instances atttained 
unusual distinction in the pulpit. But there 
has never been a time since its organization 
when the financial problem has not worried 
its directors and handicapped its work. Many 


of the professors and of the friends of the in- 


stitution have foreseen the wisdomof co-oper- 
ation with the University, but until the past 
year have been unable to make their views 


prevail. Now that the change of position 


has been definitely arranged, the benefits in 
prospect become more apparent, and general 
satisfaction is expressed that the action has 
been taken. How long a time will be re- 
quired to impress the possible advantages of 
a similar course upon the denominational in- 
stitutions of Washington will depend upon 
the circumstances which the various institu- 
tions must encounter in the meantime, but 


‘sooner or later the wisdom of the Pacific Sem- 


inary’s course will make itself obvious. The 
general schedule of all educational establish- 
ments, whether sectarian or otherwise, is 
much the same; and there can hardly be any 
question that the consolidation of the numer- 
ous establishments would contribute material- 
ly to the strengthening of all the special 
lines along which the respective sects desire 


that their youth should be trained and quali- 
| 


The World’s Greatest Conference. 


In several iespects the Peace conference, 
now in session at The Hague, is the most re- 


markable assemblage of the nations which his- 


tory records. Of the 1,600,000,000 people 


who constitute the population of the entire 


world, about 1,400,000,000 are represented in 


that gathering. The Central and South Amer- 


ican nations, and a few small States in Africa 
and Asia are the only countries which are ab- 
sent. 

_ The object of the assemblage—the diminu- 
tion in the number, extent, and destructiveness 
of wars—is as beneficent a purpose as ever re- 


»ceived the attention of nations. The Spanish- 
.American War will cost about $300,000,000. 


France paid Germany $1,000,000,000 as an in- 
demnity at the end of the conflict of 1870-71. 
In addition to this outlay, the war cost France, 
it was estimated, $3,000,000,000. The Civil 


_ War cost the United States $10,000,000,000. 

England, France, Turkey, Sardinia, and Rus- 
‘Sila spent $4,000,000,000 in the war of the Cri- 
.mea. The Napoleonic wars, from 1800’ to 
1815, cost the nations which participated in 
them, it has been figured; $25,000;000,000. 
_ The ninetenth centurv’s wars have resulted in 
_a direct money loss of at least $75,000,090,000, 
for not all of even the important conflicts of 
the past hundred years have been’ mentioned 


in this list. 
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The eighteenth century’ s wars, which were 
far more numerous than those of the present 
century,must have footed up, according to the 
most reliable estimates, $125,000,000,000 or 
$150,000,000,000. This calculation leaves out 
altogether the sacrifice of life and the money 
value, based on the average productive power 


of each person, of the lives lost. A calculation 


which would cover the money expenditure in- 
volved in the wars which have taken place 


-’ since the beginning of the Christian era would 
go up into the dizzy heights of arithmetic.— 
[ Leslie’ s Weekly. - 


Christmas Sermon Written by 


Louis Stevenson to His Mother. — 
Davos, December 26, 1880. 
_ CHRISTMAS SERMON. 


M y Dear M other: I was very tired yester- 
day and could not write; tobogganed so furi- 


ously all morning ; we had a delightful day, 


crowned by an incredible dinner—more 
courses than I have fingers on my _ hands. 
Your letter arrived duly at night, and I thank 
you for it, as I should. You need not sup- 
pose I am at all insensible to my father’s ex- 
traordinary kindness about this book; he is a 
brick; I vote for him freely. 

* * * The assurance you speak of is what 
we all ought to have, and might have, and 
should not consent to live without. That peo- 
ple do not have it more than they do 1s, I be- 
lieve, because persons speak so much in large- 


drawn theological similitudes, and won’t say | 
out what they mean about life, and man, and 


_ God, in fair and square human language. | 


wonder if you or my father ever thought of © 
the obscurities that lie upon human duty from 


the negative form in which the Ten Com- 
-mandments are stated, or of how Christ was 
so continually substituting affirmations. 


“Thou shalt not” is but an example; “Thou | 
- shalt” is the law of God. It was this that. 


seems meant in the phrase that “not one jot 
or tittle of the law should pass.” But what 


_ led me to the remark is this: a kind of black, 


angry look goes with that statement of the law 
of negatives. “To love one’s neighbor as 


one’s self” is certainly much harder, but states — 


life so much more actively, gladly and’ kindly, 


that you can begin to see some pleasure in it, 
and till you can see pleasure in these hard ~ 


choices and bitter necessities, where is there 
any Good News to men? It is much more 
important to do right than not to do wrong; 
further, the one is possible, the other has al- 
ways been ‘and will ever be impossible; and 


the faithful design to do right is accepted by | 


God; that seems to me to be the Gospel, and 
that was how Christ delivered us from the 


law. After people are told that surely they 


might hear more encouraging sermons. 


there is something in it. 


enson, 


blow the trumpet for good would seem the 
parson’s business; and since it is not in our 
own strength, but by faith and perseverance 
(no account made of slips), that we are to run 
the race, I do not see where they get the ma- 
terial for their gloomy discourses. Faith is 
not to believe the Bible, but to believe in God; 
if you believe in God (or, for it’s the same 
thing, have that assurance you speak about), 
where is there any more room for terror? 
There are only three possible attitudes—op- 


timism, which has gone to smash; pessimism, — 


which is on the rising hand and very popular — 
with many clergymen, who seem to think they 


are Christians ; and. this faith, which is the 


Gospel. | Once you hold the last, it is your 
business (1) to find out what is right in any 


given case, and (2) to try to do it; if you fail 
in the last, that is by commission. 


‘Christ tells 
you to hope. If you fail in the first, that is 
by omission; his picture of the last day gives 
you but a black lookout. The whole neces- 
sary morality is. kindness; and it should 
spring, of itself, from the one fundamental 
doctrine, faith. If you are sure that God, in 
the long run, means kindness by you, you 
should be happy ; and if happy, surely, you 


should be kind. 


I beg your pardon for this ber discourse ; 
it is not all right, of course, but I am sure 
One thing I have 
not got clearly; that about the omission and 


commission; but there is truth somewhere 


about it, and I have no time to clear it just 
now. Do you know, you have had about a 
Cornhill page of sermon? It is, however, 
true. 

Lloyd heard with dismay Fanny was not 
going to give me a present; so F. and I had 
to go and buy things for ourselves and go 
through a representation of surprise when 
they were presented next morning. It gave 


us both quite a Santa Claus feeling on Xmas 
eve to see him so excited and hopeful ; 


I en- 
Your affectionate son, 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 
—[From “The Letters of Robert Louis Stev- 
in Scribner’s. 


joyed it hugely. 


Methinks we do as tretful children do, 
Leaning their faces on the window pane 

To sigh the ; mines, dim with their own breath’s 

stain, 

- And shut he sky and landscape from their view: 
And thus, alas! since God the Maker drew 
A mystic separation ‘twixt those twain, 

The life beyond us, and our souls in pain. 

_ We miss the prospect which we are called unto 
By grief weare fools to use. Be still and strong, 
O man, my brother! hold thy sobbing breath, 

And keep thy soul’s large window pure from 

wrong, 

_ That so, as life’s appointment issueth, 

__Thy vision may be clear to watch along 
Tue sunset consummation-lights of death. 


—Llizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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in the Business World. 


“Y have never found a woman bat- 
tling her way in the world who has 
not grown more sympathetic with 
human suffering, more patient with 
the little trials of life, more lenient 
-and forgiving with the erring, and 
more appreciative of home and 
family ties. Independence, -self-re- 
liance and the adoption of honor- 
-able business methods need not de 
-stroy the inherent gentleness of 
woman’s nature, unfitting her for 
‘the exalted station of an affection- 
ate wife and tender mother. And 


‘as the lessons of the practical real-| 


ities of life must come sooner or 
later, must be learned by most 
women, if they be learned tn early 
‘womanhood, the dream life dis- 
‘placed by the real life, no “rude 
awakenings” to the world as it is 
‘awaits the woman. When acquaint- 


ed with the trials and disappoint- 


‘ments that confront business and 
professional men, the wife can 
‘more fully appreciate the wear up- 
‘cn .the nervous system, due to the 

ccnstant grind of daily cares. 
Knowing the real work of life, she 


‘becomes a companion indeed, fully | 


appreciating the joys of success 
and the disappointments of failure, 
sharing in both alike with her hus- 
‘band; and when thus appreciating 
‘the feeling of nervous exhaustion 
and irritableness, she quietly passes 
over these manifestations, which to 
the inexperienced woman often 
‘prove the beginning of estrange- 
ment. as between such and a de- 
jected husband there can be but lit- 
tle real companionship and sympa- 


thw —[Woman’s Home Compan- 


10N. 


Indians. | 


Learned men used to argue that 
because of the amount of coal re- 


quired, and the incrustation of the 


boilers. trans-Atlantic steam navi- 


gation would never be possible 
But one day, when a man stepped 
ashore from a steamer, - and - an- 


nounced that, nothwithstanding all 


the arguments of the wiseacres 
against it, he had made the trip 


across the “Atlantic in' a “steamer, 


the question was forever settled. 


Mr. Worldly. Wise Man, 


Feehle Mind. “Mr. 


and all that class met in- Doubting. 


Castle, to consider the Indian prob-. 
lem. They all were satisfied that 


nothing could ever be done with 


the Indian. Nothing can ever be 
made out of him. Mr. Ready-to- 
Halt said it was a waste of time, 
men, and money; we had _ better 
halt now, etc. But men of intelli- 
gence and good opportunities say 
something has been done for and 
with them; will we accept their 
testimony, and let the question be 
settled forever? I present the fol- 
lowing clipping from an dali 
paper: 

“The Salem Indian school. at 
Chemawa has 20modernbuildings 
and an attendance of over 400 
ora and contented pupils. Over 
1,500 Indian youths have been ed- 


| ucated at this institution, and are 


filling their placesas good, self-sup- 
porting, industrious citizens of the 
United States. Each pupil receives 
an equal amount of instruction in 


tural departments. The excellent 
work performed by the pupils in all 
lines of work demonstrates the 
good work of the teachers. The 
majority of the graduates fill prom- 
inent positions in Indian schools 
or engage successfully in business 
for themselves, owning farms or in 
rood-salaried government posi- 


tions: even, in one case, one be- 


came a successful doctor in Chica- 
go. The Indian schools operated 


by the government have solved the 


Indian problem. In the well-man- 
aged hospital Indian girls are 
taught nursing and housekeeping, 


and the general health of the pupils} 


will compare favorably with anv lo- 
calitv of the countrv. The foot- 


‘hall teams are the champions of 


Oregon: and the girls are the best 


voung lady athletes on the Pacific 
Coast. In harness and _ saddlerv 


their work received first prize: at 


Oregon’s State fair. and in other 


lines their work is remarkable. 
They are passionatelv fond of mu- 
sic: a band from the-Indian schools 


will play.at the Paris exposition. 
and some Indians -have composed 


very’. fine musical; ¢ompositions. 
tions. In summer aré allowed 
to work out on farms. at hopvards, 


etc. Their money is placed to their 


credit. and they ate allowed to 


spend money under. proper super- 


the schoolraoms, trade and agricul-|_ 


vision. Agents secured hundreds 
of children tor the schools, but the 
bulk of the children come in now 
voluntarily by application, which is 
now in excess of the transportation 
funds. Industrial education is the 
key to Indian education and civ- 
ilization. 


“The United States ‘es ,000 
Indians; they are rapidly. advanc- 
ing in ‘civilization. Twenty-four 
thousand three hundred and twen- 
ty-five Indian children are being 


educated in schools ; 19,899 in gov-. 


ernment | schools, the balance in 
public day and mission schools. In 
1898 there were but 242 cases of 
crime among government Indians ; 
Indians punished by Indian courts 
for petty offenses were 912; 40,000 
Indians now read; 49,000 speak 
English, 26,000 have dwellings, 
and 28,351 are church members. 


In 1898 the birth rate was 500 over 


the death rate. But one white man 
was killed by Indians in 1808. 


“The disciplining - of an Indian 
school is less than that of an ordi- 
nary white school. The self-sus- 
taining capacity of the Indian has 


ereatly increased since the Dawes 


severalty bill, which granted to In- 
dians land in severalty. As one list- 
ens to the well-trained voices of the 
Indian boys and maidens singing, 
or sees the remarkably fine work 
they do, and the perfect discipline 
and kindness with which they are 
treated, one is filled with admira- 
tion for the noble men and women 
who devote their lives to this 
work.” 


L. Burchard. 


There j is to be a pet display of 
automobiles in Berlin, in which 
France and Germany unite. It is 
reported that Charles G. Fair will 
make a journey to the Yosemite 
in his horseless carriage. . 


A subsidy for the Sultan of Su- 
lus in the Philippine’ Islands is 
under consideration. He is willing 
to come under the United States 
peaceably if the same treaty 
he had with Spain is respected. 


The National Council of Edu- 
cators held an important meeting 
at Los Angeles Saturday. It is 
composed ‘of sixty distinguished 
teachers. a sort of annex to the Na- 
tional Educational Association. 
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The Alum Baking Powders. . 


Names of some of the Principal Brands Sold in 


this ‘Vicinity. 


The recent discussion in the papers of 


the effect upon the human system of 
food made. with alum baking powders, 
and the opinions that have been pub- 
lished from ‘noted scientists to the effect 
that. such powders render the food un- 
| wholesome, have caused numerous in- 
quiries for the names of the various 
alum powders, 

The following list of Sekine powders 
containing alum, is made up from the 
reports of State Chemist‘, Food Cominis- 
sions, OF other reliable authority: 


Baking Powders Containing Alum. 


| J aques Mfg, Co., Chicago. 

Calumet ‘Baking Powder Co., Chicago, 

HOME 

~ Home Baking Powder Co , San Francisco. 


3 ‘Washington Mfg. Co., San Francisco. 
CLOVER Contains Alum 


Pacific Mfg. Co., Los Angeles. 


many grocers are selling what they call 
their own private or special brands. 
These powders are put up for the grocer 
and his name put upon the labels by 
manufacturers.of alum powders in San 
Francisco and elsewhere. The manu- 


facturers, it is said, find their efforts to 


market their goods in this way greatly 
aided by the ambition of the grocer to 
sell a powder with his own name upon 


the label, especially when the grocer can 


make an abnormal profit upon it. Many 
grocers, doubtless, do not know that the 
powders they are thus pushing are alum 
powders which would be actually con- 
traband in many sections if sold without 
disguise. 

It is quite impossible to give the names 
of all the alum baking powders in the 
market. They are constantly appearing 
in all sorts of disguises, under all kinds 
of cognomens, and at all kinds of prices, 
even as low as five and ten centsa pound. 
They can be avoided, however, by the 
housekeeper who will bear in mind that 
all baking . powders sold at twenty-five 
cents or less per pound are liable to con- 
tain alum, as pure cream of tartar bak- 
ing powders cannot be produced at any- 
thing like this price. 

>_> 


Social Duty. 
The door-bell rings, 
_ The portal swings, 
My lady comes a-calling, 
In velvet dressed, 
Her veil close pressed; 
The formal talk's appalling. 


No o real said 
From heart.or head, 
thought, to live in beauty; 
list she checks—. 
What name’s the next? 
She’s doing social duty.” 


Lydia Coonley- Ward iM, Sune 
Woman's Hoine Companion. 


| Christ. 
In addition to these, it is learned that. 


a wonderful production. 


Mews. 


[We shall always be glad to hear from 


any church or pastor: as to happenings, | 


activities and successes; as to additions to 
membership or congregation or contribu- 
tions; also as to sketches of interesting 
occasions or meetings.—Zd 


Ministerial | 


Rev. J. Woodworth addressed the Min- 
isterial Union last Monday on the Chris- 
tocentricity of the Confession of Faith. 
He said that if one entirely ignorant of 
religion and religious literature, though 
otherwise an intelligent person, should 


| read the Confession and should then be 


asked to name its leading theme, he 
would undoubtedly say Christ, coupled 
with the Sovereignty of God. If an 


| artist should undertake to represent it in 


a painting, the central figure of his pic- 
ture would be Christ. If a novelist 


|should. attempt to embody it in a work 


of fiction, the hero of his story would be 
And if a playwright should 
dramatize it, the prominent character of 
his play would. be Christ. 

He went through the Confession chap- 
ter by chapter, showing that salvation, 
which is only by Christ, is emphasized 
in-the first sentence of the first chap- 
ter, which is designed simply to lay the 
foundation for what follows, by estab- 
lishing the canon and authority of the 
Holy Scriptures; and that in every fol- 
lowing chapter of the entire thirty-three, 
Christ is made expressly prominent, ex- 
cept in those on “Providence,’’ ‘Free 

Will,” and ‘‘Oaths and Vows,” and in- 
ferentiall y so in even these. Christ, he 
said, runs through the entire Confession 
like a revolving shaft extending through 
a building filled with machinery, or like 
a conductor of electricity, supplying both 
power and light, as well as heat, and 
rendering the machinery effective. 

_ Speaking of the Confession asa whole, 
Mr. Woodworth said it is a remarkable, 
It is grand, 
sublime. It bears almost the marks of 
inspiration. As asymbol of Presbyterian 
belief, it is unequalled by anything yet 
proposed or conceived, and its grandest 
features are its exaltation of Christ, its 
Christocentricity, and its clear-cut, un- 
qualified, emphatic recognition of the 
sovereignty of God. There are some 


| blemishes upon it, but none of esseutial 


importance; and the attempted removal 
of these by revision would be a danger 
ous proceeding, for the revising process 


| once begun, there is no telling where it 


would end, except with the ending of 
the Confession itself. The best thing 
for us is to ‘‘stand to our guns” by up- 
holding the Confession as it is, and by 
resisting all attempts to destroy or to 
impair it in any way. — 

Next Monday Rev.. Charles E. Bradt, 
of Wichita, Kansas, will address the 


_| Union on “The Management of Mis- 


sions on a Bible Basis, or How to Arouse 


ithe Church Members to a Greater. In- 


terest in Foreign Missions.” 
Missionary Lectures. on Beasil... 


The following engagements have been 
madé for Rev. Wm. A. Waddell of 
Mackenzie College, Sao Paulo, cpa 
July 23 to August 2 inclusive: 

July 23, Sabbath morning, Berkeley 
Presbyterian church; July 23, evening, 
Westminster church, San _. Francisco; 
July 24, poeray to be arranged; July 
25, Tuesday, John’s. Presbyterian 
church, San binatie July 26, Wednes- 
day evening, First church, San Fran- 
cisco; July 27, Thursday evening, Elm- 
hurst; July 28, Friday, to be arranged; | 
July 29, Saturday, to be arranged; July 
30, Sunday morning, Alameda; July 30, 
Sunday, 6:30 P. M., C. E., First church, 
Oakland; - July 30, Sunday evening, 
Union Street church, Oakland; July 31, 
Monday, from 3 to 5, Occidental Buard; 
evéning, to be arranged; August I, Tues- 
day evening, Santa Rosa; August 2, 
Wednesday evening, Calvary church: 
August 3, Woman’s Auxiliary from 2 to 
4, First church, Oakland. | 

Rev. Mr. Waddell will crowd as many 
lectures into the days allotted him as 

ssible. Churches will miss a rare treat 
if they fail to invite him. He is a reg- 
ular missionary of our Foreign Board, 
and half of his support is to be raised 
by the Christian Endeavorers of the 
State. He has much to tell about the 
new Republic of Brazil. The College 
and schools are as a light in a dark 
place—the influence is far-reaching. 
Miss Margaret Scott of San Jose, ‘Miss 
Minnie Baxter and Mr. Waddell of Los 
Angeles are teachers, and Mr. R. W. 
Fenn and wife of Santa Paula, Southern 
California, who are fine Spanish schol- 
ars, will go in January to this College, 
Mr. Fenn to teach engineering in | the 
manual labor department. 

The Occidental Board will give a re- 
ception to Mr. and Mrs. Waddell on 
Monday. July 31, from 3 to 5 P.M. Those 
who wish to engage Mr. Waddell for an 
evening or afternoon not taken will com- 
municate with Miss Belle: Garrette, 2503 
Central avenue, Alameda. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


BAKING 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


 ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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SAN FRANCISCO. 
Sunday. last; Rev. S. Cryor, D.D., 
announced his purpose to ask Presbytery 
to release him from his pastoral relation, 
owing to the continued ill health of Mrs. 
Cryor, who is now at Albert Lea, Minn. 
Dr. Cryor has ‘devoted’ himself with 
great earnestness to the service of this. 


congregation, and it will be a cause of 


profound regret to many, other than his 
own. people, that it becomes necessary 
for him to sunder his: present relations. 
The pulpit will be supplied. for a time, | 
thus avoiding the necessity of the evil of 
candidating, Dr. Cryor will leave Sep- 
Napa.—At the regular meeting of the 
C. E. society on July 2, an address was 
iven by Rev. Wm. Waddell, dean of 
the Mackenzie College ‘at Sao Paulo, 


Brazil.. He took for bis subject, “Edu- 


cation and Its Results in Brazil.” Mr. 
Waddell is a very able and‘a very enter- 
taining speaker. ‘We would suggest that 
all the churches of this Presbytery, that. 
can, avail. themselves of the opportunity 
of hearing him:‘speak. On Friday even- 
i July 21, this church will tender an. 


ing; 
| infoi mal reception to Mr. and Mrs. Wad- 


SAN farst,—The July meet-. 


ing of our woman’s home and foreign 


missionary society was of special inter- 
est, owing to the presence and participa- 
tion in its program of two live missiona- 
ries. Four were expected, but the la- 
dies were unfortunately prevented from 
attending. Missionaries are not often 
seen in our nieetings, and the presence 


of even one is sufficient to make for usa 


red-letter day. Our guests, on tnis occa- 
sion,; were Dr. W. H. Curtiss, twelve 
years connected with the Methodist med- 
ical mission at Peking, and Rev. Henry 
Kingman of the A. B.C. F. M., lony 
a worker in the same field—located at 
Tientsin. Mr. Kingman gave us a very 
vivid description of the obstacles en- 
countered in woman’s work for woman, 
in China} while Dr. Curtiss spoke en- 
tertainingly of his own special work in 
the dispensary, in visiting, and in itin- 
erating. The gentlemen were accorded 
arising vote ot thanks; and the presi- 
dent requested that the audience re- 
main, for a short time, after the adjourn- 
ment. The reason for this was apparent, 
when the opening of the sliding doors 
disclosed in the adjoining room a well- 
appointed table, and the delicions,.cake 
and cooling nectar, that quickly beyan 
to circulate among the guests, added 
their charm to the interest of a “mission- 
ary meeting.’”’: Mr. Kingman’s wife is 
the daughter of-the oldest English mis- 


sionary in China, Her father has charge | 
_ of the mission printing-press at Tientsin. 


ELMHURST.—At a recent communion 
three were added to’ this: church—a 
mother by letter and her two daughters 
on profession of faith, Mrs. Andrew 
Jones, one of the elect women uf the 
church,, has lately presented us with 
sixty copies of the “Chapel. Hymnal” 
published by oar’ Board of Pubfication.: 


Westminster.—On_ 


acquaintance of each other. 


— 


PETALUMA.—Rev. J. H. Madill, late of 
Toronto, Canada, the newly-appointed 
Home and Sunday-school Missionary for 
Benicia Presbytery, has been with us for 
two Sundays past. Mr. Madill conducted 
one of the most successful. revivals ever 
held in our town whilé ‘on a visit here 
five years ago, and one and all welcome 
him back with heartfelt sincerity to a 
permanent residence on this:Coast. He 
preaches the Word with such earnest- 
ness and convincing logic that it cannot 
fail t6 bear fruit for the Master’s king- 


|dom. ‘We are trusting for an abundant 
harvest of souls‘as a result of Mr. 


dill’s“work. ‘The Editor’s timely sug- 


taken to providestich an outfit. 
| Oregon. 


Endeavor Society held their graduating 


day evening, June 27. The 
C. W. Hays, made the opening prayer, 
after which avery pleasing program was 
rendered by the Juniors. - Greetings 


land, and Rev. Dr. Thomson: of’ Union, 
Or.; also from Miss Martha Case, Secre- 
tary of the Oregon C. E. Union, and 
Mrs. Wallace, State Junior superinten- 


dent. We feel that our Master has 


richly blessed our Junior work, in that 


their hearts to Him, and in giving us so 

many such earnest little workers 1n our 

society. | 


GET ACQUAIN1ED. 


Too many Christians will have 
to be introduced when they get to 
heaven. True, they may have wor- 
shiped in the same church for 
many years, yet never made the 
7 They 
moved in different circles. There 
was nothing in common between 
them; only one was common, and 
the other was uncommon. One 
was on the upper and the other on 
the lower strata of society. Better 
get acquainted now, or it may be a 
little awkward and embarrassing to 
meet in heaven as strangers, where 
all are one ‘in: Christ 
whom the whole:family in heaven 
and earth is named.” . 

Get acquainted! . 


» The truths of the Bible.ate like 
‘gold in ‘the soil.. Whole 


‘what treasures are hidden beneath. 


Scriptures and know. not. what 


The gift is appreciated: by every: one. 


gestion in last week’s OCCIDENT, in re- : 
gard to a horse and buggy, has already | 
been acted upon. A collection is being: 


GRANTS Pass.—The Junior Christian . 


exercises in the Bethany church Tues-. 
astor, Rev. | 


were read from our tormer pastors, Rev. |” 
Robert McLean of Third’ church, Port- | 


so many of the dear children have given. 


Jesus, “of| 


tions walk over it and know not|: 


So centuries of men: pass.over the 


| 

Silver 

Never scratching |] 

Never wearing 

Lustre the greatest 


15 cts.in stamps. Trial 
quantity for the asking. 


Electro Silicon Co., New York. 


TRUE COURAGE. 
~ “The greater-part:of the courage. 
that is needed in the world is not 
of an heroic kind. Courage may 
be displayed in. everyday - life as 
well as on historic fields of action. 
The common need is for courage 
to be honest, courage to resist 
temptation, courage to speak the 
truth, courage to be what we really 
are, and not pretend to-be what we | 
are not, courage to live honestly 
within our means, and not dishon- 
orably upon the means of others.’”. 


Try W. H. WISEMAN 
Wholesale and Retail Dealer in : 
L711 Sacramento St., nr. Polk, San Francisco. 


SUTTER 2861. 


Mail or Telephone Orders delivered promptly 
in any quantity. | 


Used with marked success in Europe for 
half century, in cases of-Bronchit 
Whooping Gough, Catarrh, Asthma, an 
Colds ; also for Intestinal Neuralgia, Pal- 
pitation of the Heart, Insomnia and all > | 
conditions requiring sedative action. >. 

. They soothe the Hacking’ Cough in - 
Pulmonary cases and give sleepand quiet > 
to the patient. Public speakers and sing- 


truths lie-under the-feet-of-their in- | 
pterpretation.—[Beecher: 


v 


ers find them almostindispensable. 
E. FOUGERA & CO., NEW YORK 
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How’ 's ‘This 


we ‘ee One Hundred Dollars Reward for any 
case of Catarrhthat can not be cured by Hall's 
Catarr h Cure, 


F. J. CH &. Props., Toledo, O. 
We the undersigned have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and finan- 
cially able to carry out any Obligations made by 
 theirfirm’: 


WEsT & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O 
WALDING, KINNaN & MaRVIN, Wholesale | 
gists, Toledo, Ohio. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cureis taken internally, acting | 


directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces o 


the system. Price 75c. per bottle. sold by. all | 


Druggists. Testimonials free. 
Pills are the best. - 


"HELPING SOMEWHERE. 


“Ts your father at home?” I 
asked a small child on our village} 
doctor’s doorstep. 
“No,” he said, “he’s away.” 
“Where do you think I could 
find him?” 


“Well,” he said, with a consider- 


‘ing air, “you’ve got to look for 
some place where people are sick 
or hurt, or something like that. I 
don’t know where he is, but he’s 
helping somewhere.” 
__ And I turned away with this lit- 

tle sermon in my heart. If you 
want to find the Lord Jesus, you’ve 
got to set out on a path of help- 
ing somewhere, of lifting some- 
body’s burden, and lo! straightway 
One like unto the Son of man will 
be found at your side. 

Are you “helping somewhere’ 


INSURANCE 
Fire and Life 


IN THE BEST COMPANIES. 
JAMES B. ROBERTS. 


415 Montgomery street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


‘ BOYNTON & ESTERLY, 
Pacific Coast Managers, 


420 Parrott Building, San Francisco, 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles 
Over 12,000 teachers placed. ‘Manual free. Now 
is the time for teachers to register for good | 
positions, and for school officers to secure 
_the best : 7 


ath 


FOR 


GENERAL DEBILITY 


The genuine ‘im mported are Silver Coated, and 
stamped on-each pill, 


E. FOUGERA&CO.,N. Y. All Drugeists 


»>|closing sermon. 


drovitch.. 


off the rocks.” 


jin Los Angeles. 


OF THE WEEK. 


sath: 

A play i is being performed i 
Paris representing the “Dreyfus 
case. 


The boilers of” thie ‘battleship 
Towa. have been found to MS in a 
bad condition, 


Klondike ships ‘View! 
toria with nearly a half million of} 
o gold reported on board. 


Governor Geer of Oregon came | 


down from Portland to meet the 
Oregon volunteers returning from 
‘Manila, who are expected daily. | 


Russian Tzarowitz, Duke George, 
brother to the Czar, died suddenly 
in the imperial palace in the-Cau- 


casus, where he had gone oe 
health. 


The National Educational con- 
vention formally opened its session 
ris, the U. S. Commissioner of Ed- 


ucation, and many other distin- 
| guished educators are present. 


The Christian Endeavor Con- 


vention, after a delightful and en-} 


thusiastic meeting in Detroit, for- 
mally closed. Dr. E. Wilbur Chap- 
man of Philadelphia preached the 
Bishop John H. 
Vincent preached the closing ser- 
mon in the large tent. 


A fatal collision occurred near 
Newman _ Station, California, 
which two persons were killed and 
nine persons injured. The _ Bur- 


jlington special, loaded with teach- 


ers on their way to Los Angeles to 
attend the National Teachers’ As- 
sociation, ran into a freight train. 


: July 12th. 
British troops are being sent to 


Cape Colony, preparatory to war 
|with the Transvaal Boers. 


The inquiry into the attempt to 
assassinate the king of Servia re- 


conspiracy. 


Grand Michael 


brother |. 
Duke. George, deceased, as. hei to |: 
| the throne. of Russia. 5 


The liner. Paris’ has been pulled | 


-Though not out 
danger it is now hoped the tugs | 


_ succeeds his 


will get her to Falmouth. 


| Catalogue. 


by 


For thirty years the STANDARD of eee 
The Leader in all modern improvements. | 


Don't fail to see it 
before buying, a 


Sewing Machine, 


‘Highest Perfection, Lowest Prices.. Send pe 


oJ. W. EVANS, 


1021 Market St., south side, n nr. 6th “t 


Those that the doc: 
tor don’t cure are caused by eye-strain. 

The money you spend on headache. 
cures will pay for permanent relief in the 
shape of proper glasses. 


Leading 
14 and 16 ‘Kearny St. 


4 “Any pe the following 

Mai led named articlesat price | 
|FREE! to this paper in. the 

order. | 


1 Pair Ladies’ uality Kid Gloves....... 00 
1 Pair Men’s or Boye Working 


4-Fold or Standard Zephyr........... 
1 Pair Ladies’ Kid Shoes, Sunday Style......... 1.65 — 
1 Pair Ladies’ Highest Grade Kid hoes cies . 2.50 

10 Papers Needles, assorted. .10 
1 Game of Fascination or Sliced Animals neces (ae 


6 Gent’s Cambric Handkerchiefs, white...... .25 _ 
SMITHS’ CASH STORE. 


St., Ss. F. 


Endorsed by the Medical Profession of 
the World as the Best Tonic for Conva- 
4lescents from Yellow. Fever, Typhoid 
Fever and All Malarial Troubles; it in- 
creases the Appetite, strengthens the 


a Nervesand builds up the entire System. 


Paris: 22 RueDrouot 
New E. Fougera & Co., 26-30 N,Willlam St. 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE OF 
16 600 FRANCS at Paris. 


‘named if you refer 
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More: than .20,900 -sufferers_ in 


the flooded district of Texas were 
fed by charity. 500,000 bales of| 


cotton were lost in the flood. 


Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
president-elect of the University of 
California, arrived in San Francis- 
co and had a noe chat with the 
regents. 


Captain Dyer of the navy é 
clares that the sympathizers . with 
the Filipinos are in a large meas- 
ure responsible for the continuance 
of the war. 


-Los.Angeles is completely 
overrun by the National. Teach- 
ers’ Association. The city and the 
California teachers have given 
them a royal reception. ay 


July 13th. 
Dispatches announce the sudden 


‘death of Captain Charles Goodall. 


Colonel Alfred E. Bates was ap- 


| pointed Paymaster-General of the 


Army. 


Preparations are being made to 
ship dynamite guns to General Otis 
in the Philippines. 


Oregon Volunteers sail through 
the Golden Gate, and are welcomed 
by Governor Geer of Oregon. 

July 14th. | 


The Sioux Indians resist arrest 
for violating the game law. 


Oregon Volunteers prepare to 
come ashore at San Francisco. 


Professor O. F. Corson of Col- 
umbus, Ohio, was elected President 
of the National Educational Asso- 


elation for the coming year. 


The automobile under the aus- 
pices of the San Francisco Call 
started from New York to San 
Francisco, reaching Tarrytown, a 


distance of thirty-seven miles, the} 


first. da 
July 15th. 


' Governor Gage has gone to Cata- 
lina Island for a few days of rest. 


_ The United States may have to 
send troops to Alaska to maintain 


| the rights of the American miners. 


-Roval reception was given the} 
Oregon Volunteers by the military]. 


posts and citizens of San Francisco 
‘Dewey has written. his. ‘rother, 


2 Charles Dewey, that he expects’ to 


| becomes threatening. 


you to 


damage that may be done? 


and to it, if a grocer urges 


take something ‘that's the 


“same as” or “‘as good'as” Pearline. 
A washing- powder sold by “ substitu- 
tion” is open to suspicion. Even if it 
costs a few cents less, will that pay you for the 


If any one thing has been 


‘ahh about Pearline, it’s the fact that it is absolutely 
harmless. Isn’t that enough to make you insist on Pearline. ss 


reach New York not later than 
October Ist. 


The one hundred and tenth anni- 
versary of the fall of the Bastile was 
appropriately celebrated by the 
Frenchmen yesterday. _ 


The National Educational Asso- 
ciation closed its formal program. 
The convention was one of the most 


successful of any the Association 


has held. ‘ 
July 16th. | 
Brigadier-General “Joe” Wheeler 
arrives in San Francisco on his way 
to Manila. 


Some concern is being felt in 
England lest bubonic plague should 
get hold on that country. _ 


The war cloud over the Transvaal 
The dissatis- 


faction among Outlanders -becomes 
more positive. 
President McKinley has pub- 


licly recognized the services of the 
Oregon Volunteers, and recom- 


mended that Congress order a 


medal for the brave officers and 
men of the Eighth Army Corps. 


Anexpedition is being fitted out by 
the Peary Arctic Club to find and 
relieve Lieutenant Peary. The D1- 
ana is the ship that will carry the 
expedition. 
start from Sydney, C. B., under the 
immediate direction of Herbert L. 
Bridgeman, Secretary of the Club. 

The Latin-American Catholic 
Church have passed from the con- 
trol of the Spanish Primate. Hence- 
forth the South American Catholics 


Has formed a partnership with 


DR. Jj. J. PEARCE 


Of Sacramento 
And has removed from 927 Market street to 
800 Van Ness Ave. 


Where oor have leased the whole 
building for the practice of 


OSTEOPATHY. 


Fit and Workmansh'p 
Guarantced. Prices 
Moderate. 


MercHant Tattor. ' 


ar 
Was 

+f 


1384 Market st 
OPP. Central Park 
- F., Cal, 


The expedition will © 
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FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 
for their childrén while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 
bottie. Be sure and ask for Mrs, Winslow’s 
~oothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


will be under the control of Cardi- 
nal appointed by the Pope, with his 
headquarters in South America. 
Spain is in hard luck this year, 
There is great competition among 
§ cities of theSouth American Re- 
, publics as to which shall have the 


A Maiden’s Dream. 

Thousands of young 
women dream 
day-dreams of the 
youthful hero and 
_.husband that 
- is to lead’ thetn 


me to the altar 

f of wed - lock — 

dreams that are 
fated never to 
come true be- 
cause of the 
ill-health of the 
fair dreamer. 
Young, heroes 
now-a-days are 
hard - headed 
rather. than 


They know 
from reading and hearsay that a young 
- woman who suffers frot weakness and dis- 
ease in a womanly way cannot well prove a 
happy, helpful, amiable wife and mother. 
Physicians tell young men that weakness 
and disease of the feminine child-begetting 
organism make women sickly, nervous 
and despondent in spite of the best of nat- 
ural dispositions. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
' Prescription makes these organs strong, 
healthy, vigorous and elastic. It fits for 
wifehood and motherhood. It allays in- 
-flammation, heals ulceration and soothes 
ain. It tones and steadies the nerves. 

t does away with the qualms of the period 
of expectancy and makes baby’s advent 
easy and almost painless. It frees mater- 
nity of peril. It insures the newcomer’s 
health. Dr. Pierce is an eminent and skill- 
ful physician, who, during his thirty years’ 
experience as chief consulting physician 
to the great Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical 
Institute, at Buffalo, N. Y., has treated 
thousands of women. He will answer 
letters from women free. 

Very many women who have become 
happy, healthy wives and mothers through 
the use of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion. have. permitted their experiences, 
names, addresses and photographs to be 

rinted in Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense 
edical Adviser. 


It contains 1,008 pages and over 300 illustra- 
tions. Several chapters are devoted to the 
reproductive physiology of women. For 
a paper - covered 
stamps, fo cover mailing only, to the 
World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 


Buffalo, N. Y. Cloth binding, 31 stamps. 


hard - hearted. . 


This great home med- . 
ical work used to cost $1.50. Nowit isfree. | 


copy send 21 one-cent. 


honor of being the headquarters of 


the Cardinal. hin 
July 17th. 


A strike of the employes on the 


trolly cars of Brooklyn, N. Y., is 


imminent. 


Dr. Robert Stein of the United 
States Geodetic Survey, and party, 
of eminent scientists, expect to sail 
for the far north in a few days, for 
extended scientific research. 


Captain William A. Andrews, 
who attempted to cross the Atlantic 
in a craft, the Little Doris, only 
about twelve feet long, was picked 
up 700 miles from the Irish coast, 
by Captain Sherlick of the British 


|steamer Holbein, in an exhausted 


condition. 


ONE OF JEREMY TAYLOR’S PRAY- 
ERS. 

O Lord, repress the violence of 
all implacable, warring, and tyrant 
nations ; bring home to thy fold all 
that are gone astray; call into the 


holiness of thine own people ; bring 
infants to ripeness of age and rea- 


/son; confirm all baptized people 


with thy grace and with thy Spir- 
it; instruct the novices and new 
Christians; let a great grace and 
merciful Providence bring youthful 
persons safely and holily through 
the indiscretions and passions and 
temptations of their younger years ; 
and to those whom thou hast per- 
mitted or shalt permit to live to the 
age of a man, give competent 
strength and wisdom; take from 
them covetousness and churlish- 
ness, pride and impatience; fill 
them full of devotion and charity, 
repentance and sobriety, holy 
thoughts and longing desires after 
heaven and heavenly things; give 
them a holy and blessed death, and 
to us all a jovful resurrection 


\through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Amen.—[ Selected. 


dishonest man is human 
monstrosity; but when he is locat- 


j}ed‘in some official position in the 


church, and then uses his place to 
carry on subterfuge and dishon- 
estv, it is a scene over which an- 
gels mav well weep. An - honest 
sinner is a lofty saint compared 


with him. 


church all strangers; increase the} 


LADIES CAN WEAR SHOES 
One size smaller after using Allen’s Foot-Ease,a 
powder to beshaken into the shoes. It makes. 
tight or new shoes feel easy; gives instant relief 
to corns and bunions, It’s the greatest comfort 
discovery of the age Cures swollen feet. blist- 
ers and callous spots. Allen’s Foot-Kase is a 
certain cure for ingrowing nails; sweating, hot 
aching feet. At all druggists and shoe stores, 25... 
cents, Trial peckage sent FREE by mail. Ad-. 
dress, Allen s. Olmsted, Le Roy, N. Y. 


Established 1850. Tel. Main No. 43. 
te W.C. WRIGHT. Cc. S. WRIGHT. 

N. GRAY & CO., 
UNDERTAK ERS 


641-643-645 Sacramento Street, | 
_ Cor. Webb, San Francisco. 


Embalming a Specialty 
‘Surgery, and Diseases of the 
Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat, 


Y.M.C. A. Buripinc, San Francisco, Cal. 


Office Hours: ll-12 and 1-4 Ted. Black 2066. 


\ 


LeBARON 
The American Tailor. 
320 BUSH STREET, 


Above Montgomery. 


15 per cent off to Clergymen. 


Owned and Officered by 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS., 


The only Laundry in California where goods are- 
washed and ironed by electricity. Employ- 
over 100 young ladies—room for more. 


ELECTRIC LAUNDRY CO. 


835 FOLSOM ST., S. F. Phone, South 231 
Send postal and we will call. | 


Key, G. Thomas, Lima, O, 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
SWEETER, MORE DUB- 
ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
OUBFREECATALOGUS 
"TELLS WHY. 


LYMYER 
CHURCH 


WH 
Write Wm. L. Oge, Sele Agent, 22 Clay St., S.F.. 
Largest Foundry on Earth pierce 
CHURCH BELLS 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore,Md. 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells, Send fos. 


Vatalogue. The€.S. BELL €@., Hillsboro, Gp. 
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THE OCCIDENT 


ROBERT DICKSON, FRANK W. DICKSON, 
Gen’l Mgr.. N. Y. Asst. Mgr., S. F. 


OF LONDON 


San Francisco Office, 
Montgomery St. 
Cash Assets, $24 000.000 | Losses Paid, $1&0,000,000 


501 


ExOTEL RAMONA. 


130 Fllis street - - San Francisco 
Adjoining Y. M. C. A. 

First-class in every respect, Sanitary Plumbing, 
Hot and Cold Water in Rooms, Electric Lights 
and Bells, Car- to all pane of the City pass the 
door. 50 cents to $1.50 per day. Weekly and 
monthly rates. European plan. ! 


Mrs. Kate S. Hart, Manager. 
Reference, THE OCCIDENT. 


HoME COMFORTS AT 


The Mentone 


901 POWELL ST. 


J. G. CHown, Prop. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Occidental Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


B. HOOPER, Lessee. 


ferme A Quiet Home For Families 


THE WAR IS OVER 


and you can now visit the beautiful naval sta- 
tion at Mare Island, going to Vallejo by the fast 


Steamer Monticello 


Leaving Mission St. pier, returning same day. 
For time table see daily papers. 


A DRUNKARD’S WILL. 
A dying drunkard in Oswego, 
N. Y., left the following on his last 


will and testament: 


“T leave to society a ruined char- 
acter, a wretched example and a 
memory that will soon rot. I leave 
to my parents as much sorrow as 
they can, in their feeble state, bear. 
I- leave to my brothers and sisters 
as much shame and mortification as 
I can bring on them. I leave te 
my wife a broken heart and a life 
of shame. I leave to each of mv 
children poverty, ignorance, a low 
character and the remembrancethat 


grave.” 


An old Scotch lady, who had no 
relish for modern church music, 
was expressing her dislike on the 
singing of an anthem in her own 
church, one day, when a neighbor 
said: ‘Why, that is a very old an- 
them; David sang that ‘anthem to 
Saul.” To this the old lady replied: 
“Weel, weel, [ noo for the first 
time understan’® why Saul threw his 
javelin at David when the lad sang 


him.” 


their father filled a drunkard’s 


TRY ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


A powder to be shaken into the shoes. Your 
feet teel swollen, nervous and hot, and get tired 
easily. If you have smarting feet or tight shoes, 
try Allen’s Foot-Ease. It cools the feet and 
makes walking easy. Cures swollen, sweating 
feet, ingrowing nails, blisters and callous spots. 
Relieves corns and buntons of all pain and gives 
rest and comfort. Try it to-day. Sold by all 
druggists and shoe stores for 25c. Trial pack- 
age FREE. Address, Allen S. Olmsted, LeRoy, 


GEO. N. ANDREWS 
620 16th St., Oakland, Cal. 


Write for Historical Catalogue and Testimonials 


CALIFORNIA'S IDEAL 
REST RESORT. 


LYTTON, SONOMA CO., CAL, 


v water; steam heat. Beautiful 
baths; swimming pool of soda 
graph service; 1000 acres of — 


Fully equipped hotel and twelve 
Ul cottages lighted by gas; running 
location; grand scenery; unri- 
valed’soda and: seltzer springs; 
a water; pleasures galore. No 

in. STAGING; 34% hours from San 

| (Is Francisco; telephone and tele- 

wooded hills and dales. Terms 
Mann $7 to. $12 per week. Write for 
| ‘circulars, 


Hlectric Elevator on Office Floor.-@e 


126 ELLIS STREET, 
Bet. Powell and Mason, S. F. 


Rooms to let by the day, week or month. 
Incandescent electric lights in every 


HOUSE 


room. All Market street cars run within 


F. L. TURPIN, Proprietor. 


one block cof the house Ellis street cars 
pass the door every 3 min. Phone Main1535 


Sold on Instalments. 


The Means to the End. 
_ The best inventive talent on both sides the Atlan- 
tic is constantly used to improve Singer sewing- 
- -machines ; thus they are always ‘ up-to-date.’’ 
Only the best materials and the most modern 
automatic machinery are used in the manufacture 
of Singer sewing machines. | 
THEY ARE 
‘BUILT LIKE A WATCH.” | 
Every genuine machine carries the trade-mark. 
‘You can try one Free. Old machines taken in exchange. 


Fare - = 50c Each Way 


SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINCER MANUFACTURING 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 


22 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Co. 
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